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Arr. I. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of Londons 
for the Year 1798. Part II. gto. 15s. sewed. Elmsley and Bremner. 


E proceed without the formality of introductory remarks, to 
the review of the articles contained in this volume; several 
of which are peculiarly valuable and interesting, and will 
therefore require considerable attention. We shall distribute 
them according to our usual arrangement, and begin with the 


MATHEMATICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL Papers. 
A Disquisition on the Stability of Ships *. By George Atwood, 
E/q. F. R.S. ; 

We have: already taken notice of the general principles on 
which ‘this elaborate disquisition is founded: See M. Rev. 
N.S. vol. xxiii. p.45. Inthe paper to which we have refer- 
red, the author has demonstrated a general theorem for deter- 
mining the floating positions of bodies, and has applied it to 
those of various forms. He has also shewn that the same 
theorem is not less applicable to the stability of vessels ; miak- 
ing due allowances for the shape of the sides, their inclination 
from the upright, and other circumstances, by which their 
stability can be affected. He here pursues the investigation of 
the same subject, which is equally useful and curious, ina 
manner that does honour to his judgment and diligence; and 
by a great variety of mathematical processes, he has adapted his 
theorem to all those cases which are most likely to occur. In 
doing this, he has extended and improved the theory of naval 
architecture, corrected the mistakes of some of the most dis- 


tinguished writers on this part of mechanics, and has furnished” 


principles and calculations which cannot fail to be of consi- 
derable service both in the construction and in the navigation 
of ships. 7 ne! 

‘This paper, however excellent and valuable in itself, and in 
its reference to the various important. purposes to which it may 
be applied, is not susceptible of abridgment; mor can -we-dis- 








<* The stability of ships is their being able to earry a sufficient 
quantity of sail without danger,’ &c. 
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tinctly detail its contents, in a manner that will be intelligible 
and interesting to our readers, without the figures on which 
the illustration of them depends: but the following general 
account, premised by the author himself, will afford sufficient 
“information to those ‘who direct their attention to subjects of 
_ this nature, and who may be desirous of enlarging their ac. 
quaintance with them, — ' 
In estimating the stability of vessels in particular cases, by 
means of the theorem previously demonstrated, the author ob- 
serves that | 


: ‘ The form of the sides, and the angle of inclination from the 
j ; perpendicular, must be given, These: conditions admit of great 





‘variety, considering the shape of the sides, both above the water- 
line and beneath it ; for we may first assume a case, which is one of 
the most simple and obvious: this is, when the sides. of a vessel 
are parallel to the plane of the masts, both above and beneath the 
water-line ; or, secondly, the sides may be parallel to the masts un- 

| der the water-line, and project outward, or may be inclined inward, 

". above the said line; or they may be parallel to the masts above the ) 

| water-line, and inclined either ‘inward or outward benéath ‘it ; some 

By wf these cases, as well as those which follow, being not improper in 

2 the construction of particular species of vessels, and the- others, 

: although not suited to practice, will contribute te illustrate the gene- 

ih ral theory. The sides of a vessel may also coincide with the sides 





of a wedge, inclined to each other at a given angle ; which angle, 

f formed at an imagiuary line, where the sides, if produced, would in- 
ot tersect each other, may be situated either under or above the water’s 
4 surface. ‘To these cases may be added, the circular form of the 


sides,” and that'‘of the Apollonian or conic parabola. ‘The sides of 

} vessels may also be assumed to coincide with curves of different 

| ‘species and dimensions, some of which approach to the’ forms 

. adopted m.the practice of naval architecture,. particularly in the 

| larger ships of burden. And lastly, the shape of the sides may be 
reducible. to no regular geometrical law ; in, which case, the deter- 
! mination of the stability, in respect to a ship’s rolling, requires the 

’ mensuration of the ordinates of the vertical sections which inter- 
( sect the longer axis at right angles; similar mensurations are also 
\; required for determining the stability, in respect to the shorter axis, 

| ' . round ‘which a vessel revolves if ‘pitching. In order to describe 
t _ distinctly these several cases, the variation ef the sections, both in 
. ‘form and magtitude, from head to stern of the vessel, has not been 
considered ;' the seetions. being supposed equal and similar figures, 
} | such at they in reality are, near the greatest section of a ship, grow- 
f ing smaller, and altering their form, toward the head and stern. 
oi But, before this alteration can be taken into account, it is necessary 
F first to ascertain the stability corresponding to a vessel or segment, 
y | in which the sections are equal and similar figures ; from which de- 
, termination, the stability is inferred which actually exists, when the 

| form and magnitude of the. sections alter continually, from one ex- 
} tremuty of ‘the-vessel to-the other. ‘Fhe consideration of the cases 
' "s | whith 
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which have been: here stated, with inferences and. observations 

| thereon, is the subject: of the ensuing pages ; in which; if any ideas 
are suggested which may be/at all useful in the practice of naval 
architecture, or may contribute to remove imperfect or erroneous 
notions which have been entertained respecting a principal branch of 
it, the intention of the author will be ceomatehed.’ 

- Quelques Remarques d'Optique, principalement relatives ala Reo 

_frexibilité. des Rayons de la Lumiere. Par P. Prevost; Professeur 
de Philosophie a Geneve, 8c. &c. | : ; 

These optical remarks were suggested by the perusal of: a 

, paper of Mr. Brougham, published in the first part of the 
. Philosophical Transactions for 1796, (ste -M: Rey. N.S. vol. 
XXiii. p. 42,) and containing some objections tothe Newtonian 
theory of the reflexibility of light. M. Prevost begins’ with 
stating what Newton means by this term, and in what sense 
it is used. by Mr. B.; and he then: proceeds to inquire, in the 
» first place, whether the homogeneous rays of light differ in re- 
flexibility. according to the Newtonian sense of the expression ; 
or, in other wotds, whether, under the sanie angle of inci- 
dence, .and. all other circumstances being, precisely similar, 
the violet. ray:will be. reflected while the red ray is not te- 
flected. To the well-known experiments by which Newton 
. demonstrates this proposition, Mr..B. objects that * the de 
‘monstration involves a logical error. When the rays,.by re- 
fraction through the base of the pzism used in the experiment, 
are sepatated-into their parts, these becotne divergent, the 
violet. and red emerging at very different angles, and these were 
also incident on. the «base: at different. angles, from the tefrac« 
tion of the side at which they entered ; when, therefore, the 
prism is moved round on its axis, as described in the proposition, 
the. base is nearest the violet, from the position of the rays by 
. refraction, and meets it first; so that the violet being teflected 
as soon as it meets the base, it is reflected. before any of the 
other rays, not from a different disposition to be so, but merely 
from its different :efrangibility.” 

In examining this objection, the author allows that, while the 
prism is turned round on its axis in the manner described, by 
Newton, the white ray, which fell perpendicularly on the 
anterior side of ‘the prism, will now fall obliquely. In the case 
‘which he represents, and to which his figure is adapted, the. in- 
cident rays will. be refracted towards the perpendicular: but 
‘the most refrangible, ¢, ¢. the violet, will approach the nearest 
to it;. andthe. least refrangible, i. ¢. the red, will be the most 
remote from it. The former will, therefore, make a greater 
angle: with .the base of the prism than the latter ; and, :as the 

angles .of incidence «are the complements of .these.angles re- 
K 2 spectively, 
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spectively, the violet ray will meet the base or the reflecting 


. side ef the prism under a less angle of incidence than. the red 


ray, and consequently it will be in circumstances less favour- 


‘able toreflection than the other.' Nevertheless, the violet ray 
--is reflected sooner than the red ray ; and, therefore, the former 
“18, in its own nature, miore reflexible dian the latter, according 
to the Newtonian sense of the expression. Hence M. Prevost 


infers that Mr, B.’s conclusion, which is unquestionably just, 
furnishes an argument @ fortiori in favour of Newton’s propo- 


‘sition’: so that we may affirm’ not only that the violet ray is 


reflected sooner than the red ray at. the same incidence, but 
even when its incidence is less favourable to reflection than 
that of the other. 

The author proceeds to establish the same principle, and to 
vindicate it from Mr. B.’s objection, in the case in which the 
refracting angle of the prisrn is about 4o°: but, without the 
diagram, we cannot do justice to this part.of his reasoning. 
He concludes, on the whole, that Mr. B.’s objection is not suf- 
ficient to invalidate the proposition of Newton; and that we. 
are still warranted in affirming, in the language and accordin 
to the precise sense of this great philosopher, that the most 
refratigible rays are also the most reflexible. 

M. Prevost next inquires whether homogeneous rays differ 
in reflexibility, in the sense of Mr. B.: in other words, whe- 
ther, under t e€ same angle of incidence, the red ray forms a 
less angle of reflection, and the violet a greater angle of re- 
flection, than the angle of incidence? In order to ascertain 
this point, Mr. B. presented the convex surface of a polished 
cylinder, of a very small diameter, to a white ray; and having 
measured the coloured spectrum which was reflected from it, 
and made the necessary calculation, he found that the mean 
rays, or those at the confine of green and blue, were reflected 
at an angle equal to that of incidence: but the red were re- 
flected at a less angle, and the violet at a greater angle. M. 
Prevost investigates the evidence afforded by this experiment 
in favour of Mr. B.’s principle; and with this view he de« 
scribes a circle to represent a section of the small polished 
cylinder, and a larger circle on the same centre to, represent 
the corresponding section of the sphere of activity of the re- 
flecting force, which encompasses this cylinder. He then sup- 
poses a white ray to fall on the surface-of. the sphere of ac- 
tivity. Since the red rays are more powerfully repelled than 
the violet, (which is Mr. .B.’s own hypothesis,) the latter will 
penetrate more deeply into the sphere of the repulsive force 
than the former ; and, as this force acts in lines perpendicular 
to the reflecting surface, the course which an homogeneons 
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ray describes within the sphere of activity will be formed of ; 
two equal and similar curves or branches, whose axis passes - 
through the centre of the sphere: hence it follows that the 
homogeneous ray will pass out of this sphere, so as to make 
an angle of reflection equal to that of incidence. Thus all 
the homogoncous rays, which form the same angle of incie 
dence at the point of the reflecting medium on which they 
fall, will be reflected under equal angles :==but, as some of 
them penetrate deeper into this medium than others, they 
must diverge in their progress; because this divergency is 
necessary to render the angles of reflection equal. By pur- 
suing this kind of reasoning, and availing himself of the | 
figure which illustrates it, the author deduces this conclusion 3. 
that homogeneous rays are not unequally reflexible in the — 
sense of Mr. B.; or that the law of- reflection proposed by . 
Newton, and evinced by his experiments, is the true law of 
Nature, 

In the sequel of this paper, M. Prevost discusses other 
questions pertaining to this subject ; and he thinks it probable 
that the rays of light are refracted, reflected, inflected, and. - 
deflected, by the same power variously exerted in different 


circumstances : but this, he observes, is a proposition which «. 
is not yet demonstrated. 


Account of a singular Instance of Atmospherical Refraction, 
In a Letter from William Latham, £sg. F. R:S. & A.S. 

About 5-o’clock P. M. in July 1797, the cliffs on the French 
‘coast were discovered from the shore at Hastings in, Sussex, 
though the nearest distance is between 40 and 50 miles, and 
they'are-not usually discernible from that Jow situation by the 
aid of the best glasses. ‘The places on the French coast, which 
were known tothe sailors and fishermen, were described by them 
ag appearing to be as near as when they were sailing, at a 
small distance, into the harbours. From the eastern cliff, . 
which is copsiderably high, a very extensive and beautiful 
scene, comprehending Dungeness, the Dover Cliffs; and the’ 
French coast from Calais, Boulogne, &c. to’ St. Vallery, pre- 
sented itself to view. This curious phenomenon continued ” 
in the highest splendour till past 8 o’clock, (although a black ° 
cloud totally obscured the face of the sun for some time,) 
when it gradually vanished.” The day was extremely hot, the - 
thermometer at 5 in. the afternoon being at 76°; the met-... 
cury in the barometer is supposed to have been high, as the . 
day was remarkably fine and clear; the air was in.a very 
calm state, so that scarcely a breath of wind was stirring ; and 
it was high-water at Hastings about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


K 3 Such 
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Such are) the principal.circumstances which are recited in . 
this paper, and which accompanied the. singular appearance 
here: commemorated. 


Observations of the diurnal Variatian of the Magnetic Needle, 
jn the Island of St..Helena; with a Continuation of the Observ- 
ations at Fort Marlborough, in the Island of Sumatra. By John 
Macdonald, £:sq. , 

It appears from these observations that the general variation. 
at St. Helena, in November 1796, was 15° 48° 344° West; . 
and. by subtracting the medium diurnal afternoon variation: 
from thatiof the morning, the vibrating variation proves:to: be 
3°°55°. © The magnetic. needle is stationary from about 6 
o’clock in the evening till 6 o’clock in the morning ; when :it | 
commences maving, and the west variation increases, till it 
amounts to its maximum, about '8 o’clock; diminishing afters: 
ward till it becomes stationary ;* whereas,. at the apartments « 
of the Royal Society, this species of variation is found to. 
increase from 7 A.M, ‘till 2 P.M; ‘The quantity ‘of the 
diurnal variation is ‘greater in England than at St. Helena or ae: 
Behcoolen. This, says the author, ¢ will naturally arise from 
this: country’s being more’ contiguous to its affecting ‘poles,» 
than those islands” situated near the equator.? He also sug- 
gests, in consequence of observations made at St. Helena and . 
Bencoolen, that. the. dip of the needle is subject to a:diurnal 
variation in its vertical movement. _ | 

Experiments, to determine the Density of the Earth, By Henry 
Cayendish,, £sg., F, R.S,. & A.S,: | , 

A method of determining the density of the earth, by ren- 
dering sensible the attraction of small quantities of matter,-wag 
contrived by. the late Rev, John Michell: but his apparatus 
for:this purpose not being completed till a short time before 
hig death, ke had. no.opportunity of making. any. experiments. 
with it. This apparatus.is very simple. 

¢ It consistsof a wooden arm, 6 feet langy'made s0 as to unite 
great strength with little weight. . This army 1s suspended in an hori- 
zontal position, by-a slender wire 40 inches long, and.to each.exe 
tremity.is hung’a leaden ball, about.2 inches in diameter ;, and. the 
whole ig enclosed in a narrow wooden case, to defend it from the 
wind, As no more force is required to make this arm turn round on 
its centre, than what is necessary to twist the’suspending wire, it is 

lain that, if the wire is sufficiently slender, the’ most mimute force, 
such as the attraction of a leaden weight a few inches in diameter; 
will’ he sufficient to draw the arm sensibly ‘aside.. The weights > 
which-Mr. Michell intended to use were $ inches diameter, One of 
these was to be placed on one side of the case, opposite to oneof the. - 
balls, and as near it as could be conveniently done, andthe other on 
the other side, opposite to the other ball, so that the er t 
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both these ‘weights would conspire in drawing the arm aside ; and, 
when its position, as affected by these weights, was ascertained, the 
weights were to be removed to the other side of the case, so as to 
draw the arm the contrary way, and the position of the arm was to . 
be again determined ; and, consequently, half the difference of these 
positions would shew how much the arm was drawn aside by the ate 
traction of the weights. “o 

‘ In order to determine from hence the density.of the.earth, it.1s 
necessary to ascertain what force is required to draw the arm aside 
through a given space. This Mr, Michell intended to do, by 
putting the arm in motion, and observing the time of its vibrations, 
from which it may easily be computed.’ 


As‘soon as the present ingenious author became possessed 
of this apparatus, he directed that attention to the improve- 
ment and use of it, which, on various other occasions, has 


‘been laudably employed in the advancement of philosophical | 


science. No person could have been_more disposed to apply 


igto the purposes for which it was desigtied, nor more capable 


accurately and advantageously conducting the experiments 
for which it is adapted. After having described (with ‘the 
assistance of suitable figures) the several parts of this curious 
apparatus, in its altered and improved state; and having ‘spe- 
cifed the manner of using it, so as to avoid the various errors 
to which the observations made with it are liable; Mr. Ca- 
vendish gives a particular account of his numerous experi- 
ments, and of the conclusions which he deduced from them. 
The detail is so minute and so extensive, that no abstract, 
within our restricted limits, can be rendered interesting to our 
readers. The result of the whole, however, is exhibited in a. 
table. By a mean of one set of experiments, the, density of. 
the earth appears to be 5,48 times greater than that of water; 
and bya mean of those of another class, it comes out the 
same: the extreme difference of the results of the 23 observ-, 
ations belonging to this latter class is only ,7§ 3 * so that the, 
‘extreme results do not differ from the mean by more than, ,38, ; 
or ,, of the whole; and therefore the density should seem to 
be determined hereby, to great exactness.’—* It seems very un- 
likely (says Mr. C.) that the density of the earth should differ 
from 5,48, by so much as 7; of the whole.’ 


‘ According to the experiments made by Dr. Maskelyne, on the 
attraction of the hill Schehallien, the density of the earth is 44 times 
that of water; which differs’ rather more from the preceding deter- 
mination,’ fays Mr. C., ¢ than I should have expected, But I for- 
béar entering into any consideration of which determination is most 
to be depended on, till I have examined more carefully how much 


the preceding determination is affected by irregularities whose quan- 
tity T cannot measure.’ : 
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The other papers of a mathematical nature, which we have’ 
not noticed, admit of no abridgment ; and we must, therefore, 
content ourselves with reciting the titles of them. They are’ 
as follow : tite 


On the Roots of Equations. By James Wood, B.D. Fellow of St, 
Fobn’s College, Cambridge. 


General Theorems, chiefly Porisms, in the Higher Geometry. By 
Henry Brougham, jun. Esq. | . ‘ 
An improved Solution of a Problem in Physical Astronomy ; by 
quhich swiftly converging Series are obtained, «which-are useful in 
computing the Perturbations of the Motions of the Earth, Mars, 
and Venus, by their mutual Attraction, To which is added an. 
Appendix, containing an easy Method of obtaining the Sums of many, 
slowly converging Series which arise in taking the Fluents of be= 
nomial Surds, &c. By the Rev. John Hellins, F. R. &. 
_ A very elaborate paper. 





Aur. Il. Medical: Histories and Reflections. Voh Ul. By, Jolin’ 
‘.Ferriar, M, D. Physician to the Manchester Infirmary, &c. &c."' 
-8vo. 5s, Boards, Cadell jun. and Davies.. 1798. eh gay 


oO" medical readers, we doubt not, will receive with satis-. 
‘faction the information of a new volume from the hand of. 
this ingenious writer. _ His first topic is that terrible disease 
the Rabies Canina, of which a second case has occurred to him, . 
that seems to have produced some change in his ideas of its, 
nature. An effusion of blood into the substance of the lungs, | 
and the appearance of inflammation in the stomach and ceso- 
phagus, (which last he has traced through the descriptions of 
several writers,) have induced him to consider the Rabies as 
owing rather to an inflammatory than a spasmodic affection. 
He has, in conSequence, laid down a plan of cure; in which, 
however, we cannot discern anything that has not been re-. 
peatedly’ tried’ without success : nor can we flatter ourselves 
that his researches have thrown any material accession of light 
on this singular and hitherto incurable malady. | | 
~ The. Account of the Establishment of Fever-Wards in Man- 
chester affords-a very pleasing example of the success of a plan 
for the prevention of disease ; that best, but most neglected, . 
branch of the medical art. The prevalence of infectious fevers 
in manufacturing towns is a melancholy fact, which .many 
writers, and the present author in particular, have taken laud-- 
able pains’ to’ place in the view of the public. To prevent: 
them from arising in the first instance, a variety of precautions 


ad 
ax 


[To be continued. } Re.5. 
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gre requisite ; and Dr. F. has had the merit of affording much — 


instruction on this head :—but, to prevent the progress of in- 
fection once generated, the grand point is separation, and it 
is the accomplishment of this, by the Board of Health at Man- 
chester, which forms the principal subject of this paper. A 
kind of Fever-hospital, under the popular name of a House of 
- Recovery, has been established in a proper quarter of the 
town, to which all who are known to fall ill with fevers of the 


infectious class are immediately conveyed ; and the effect of © 


this institution in extinguishing epidemic disease has been truly 
surprising.—-We shall not attempt to abridge this paper, since 
every part of the detail must be interesting to. those whom 
motives of humanity, and regard to the public good, may ex- 
cite to similar exertions; and whom, therefore, we would ad- 
vise to consult the volume itself. 

An Affection of the Lymphatic Vessels, hitherto misunderstood, i is 
. the subject of the next article. Mr. White of Manchester, 


several years ago, called the attention, of the faculty in this ' 


country to a singular swelling of one or both of the lower ex- 
tremities, sometimes occurring in lying-in women. He clearl 
discerned this to be owing’to a disease of the lymphatics of the 


part ; and he attributed it to the rupture, during labour, of the . 


great iymphatic trunk which on éach side passes over the brim 


of the pelvis. Other writers afterward brought additions to - 


the history and description of this disease, and formed different 
theories of its cause. Dr. F. here adduces a case of a very 


similar affection in a man ; and, generalizing his ideas, he con- - 
ceives an inflammatory state of the lymphatic system in a part, | 
which may occur from various causes, without being limited 


as to sex or part of the body. From this notion of the dis- 
ease, he adopts.a practice calculated to unload the sanguineous 
vessels, and to diminish local and general irritability. He 
directs the free and repeated application of leeches to the 
swollen limb, together with a continued use of gentle cathar- 
tics ; and he proves the success of his method, as well by the 
event of the case first mentioned, as by that of a woman in 
whom the attack commenced on the day after delivery. 

On the Croup. The purpose of this short paper is to cha- 
tacterize the genuine croup, and strongly to impress the neces- 
sity of employing (without delay) the only remedies which are. 
worthy of reliance, viz. copious bleeding, emetics, and large 
blisters on the breaft or shoulders. 

A still more brief paper on the Hooping-Cough ends with rea 
comimending, as the most effectual remedy for shortening this 
tedious disorder, the solution of white arsenic. "We cannot 
but wish that the author had given some details of his own 


4 practice, 
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practice (which he represents:as'very successful) in this deli- 
cate point. | 

The Use of the Nitrous Acid in Siphylis, and in some other Dis- 
eases, ig next considered. The general result of the author’s 
experience, in this matter, is that this remedy is capable of re- 
moving certain symptoms in the advanced stages of the vene~ 
real lues, but that it would scarcely be prudent to trust to it 
alone. He has never been able to ascertain that the acid has 
zny other action on the salivary organs, than what proceeds 
from ‘its external application in the act of swallowing. In 
chronic rheumatism, and as a general tonic, he has found it a 
valuable medicine. | | 

A ‘section on the Treatment of the Dying contains some curious 
and ‘probably little-known facts, relative to the practices of 
nurses and other ignorant and prejudiced persons in this partt- 
cular; and it is worth perusing by all who wish to procure for 
themselves, or their friends, that last of blessings to poor mor- 
tals-—evthanasia. | 

The APPENDIX contains two papers, The first, intitled 
Advice to the Poor, was originally drawn up for distribution by 
the Board of Health, and consists of plain rules directed to the 
preservation of the manufacturing poor from contagious fevers. 
The second is a communication from Mr, W. Simmons, sur- 
geon, relative to the use of the Kali purum as a caustic in the 
bite of a mad dog, and of the nitrous acid in /ves venereaam—A 
remarkable instance of the fallacy of report is given in this ° 
communication. Mr. Dent affirmed, in the House of Com- 
mons, that 40 cases of hydrophobia had occurred in the Man- 
ehestér Infirmary within a fortnight. The fact was, that this 
number of persons disten by mad dogs, real or supposed, had 
offered, but that mot one of these was attacked with the hydro- 
phobia. Mr. 5. is led, by his own experience, to think that 
the timely application of the alkaline caustic to the wound ‘is 
an almost certain preventive.—His cases of the trial of nitrous 
acid in the Ven. Dis. go to prove that it is capable of ‘curing | 
the primary, but that it fails in permanently removing secondary 
symptoms, This, certainly, is a statement very little in its 


tavour. Ar. 





Arr. TI. Jiustrations of Sterne: with other Essays and Verses. By 


‘John ‘Ferviar, M.D." 8vo. pp.314. 5s. Boards. Cadell jun, 
and Davies. 1798. . 


Ls £ many others of his profession, Dr. Ferriar has made a 
~* happy combination of the literary with the medical cha- 
racter; and after having in various ways instructed, he here 
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aims to amuse, the public: The variety and unusual turn of 
his reading have already: been displayed in -certain papers in+ 
serted in the Manchester Transactions ; particularly in one, 
pointing out the source of various imitations, or tather pla~- 
giarisms, ir the writings of Sterne, which excited considerable 
notice from*the curious in literature *,” The greater portion 
of the present volume consists of an augmentation of the Doc- 
tor’s discoveries on that topic; or- rather. of a new and more 
methodical exercise on it, comprising the most material part 
of the former paper. It is a piece’ of much entertaining re- 
search. The story of Sorlisi, though little connected. with the 
subject, is a good one, and is told with many touches of Sterne’s 
manner. 

The second piece, * Of certain Varieties ‘of Man, is chiefly 
occupied with authorities antient and’ modern on the’ existence 
of pygmies, and of tailed men. Several ‘of its quotations are 
amusing instances of ‘the. extravagancies of fiction and: eredu- 
lity ; and the lesson deduced from the-whole, inculcating cau- 
tion in the admission of pretended facts, is 3 very’ necessary one 
to those who form systems on the observations of others. 

The Menippean Essay on English Historians is a composition 
not easily characterized ; rather too grave to be jocular, and> 
too light to be: serious. It is written in that whimsical mix- 
ture of verse and prose which some authors of note have occa-. 
sionally adopted, probably by way-.of frolic or experiment. 
Dr. F. is no bad--versifier, as the following quotation. may-> 
shew at the same time'serving. as'a specimen of .the humour. 
ef the piece. . ven 

¢ From bards, inspit’d by mead, or'Celtie'beery © 
Burst forth the bloody feud, or vision drear, | 

Till each attendant bagpipe squeak’d for fear + : 
They sung how Fin Mac Coul { controll’d the ight, 
Or Merlin rav’d with more than second-sight. 
Down Time’s long stream the dying music floats, 
And cheats th? impatient ear with broken notes. 
Lull’d by the murmgr,,antiquarians snore, : 
Of Highland-epics dream, and Druid-lore ; 

Or on the seeming steep, and shadowy plain, 
Hunt the glass-castle, or Phenician- fane §. 





— 


* See Review, Vol. x1. N.S. p, 483. 
¢+ At thy welkshatpen’d thumb, from shore to shore. 
The trebles‘squeak for fears the bases roar, Mac Fleckno.” 
©f{ Fingal.’ 


© § Glass castle.] Vittified forts in Scotland ;:and ‘the eclebrated - 


¢ Next 


ship-temples in Treland.? 
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~* © Next doleful ballads troll’d th’ immortal theme, 
Siing to the car, or whistl’d to the team®* : 
- Tho’ wicked wits, from age to age, refuse 

The homely ditties of the hob-natl-muse, 
Long tost, the sport of mountain-air and winds’,, 
These P—y comments, and these Edwards binds. 
Now from his store each restless rival draws 
Rhyme’s tarnish’d flowers, blunt points, and rusty saws, 
Till our bright shelves, in gilded pride, display 
The trash our wiser fathers threw away. 

¢ Our early hist’ry shuns the judging eye, 
In convents bred, the urchin learn’d to lie ; 
White phantoms wave their palms in golden meads, 
And the pale school-boy trembles as he reads. 

¢ The later chroniclers, with little skill, 
Darkling and dull, drew round th’ historic mill. 
In wild confusion strow’d, appear the feats 
Of shews and battles, duels, balls, and treats ; 
Here the rich arms victorious Edward bore, 
There the round oaths which great Eliza swore ; 
And quaiht devices, justs, and knightly flames, 
And gay caparisons;°and dainty dames.’ 


‘The serious purpose of the essay is to point out the different 
faults of English historical compositions at various periods. ” 
An imitation of Gibboft’s manner (we take it for such, though 
it is’ not avowed,)is oné of the parts which has most pleased us. ° 

The Puppet-Shew, a‘poem, chiefly translated from Addison’s ° 
6° Martine Gesticulantes,” next occurs. It is not unsuccessfully 
executed; though some-of the elegant humour of the original, 
consisting in classical phraseology applied in the way of pa- - 
rody, is necessarily lost.. Compensation, however, is»made 
by the introduction of modern satire : of ‘which we shall give 
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‘* Sung to the wheel, and ‘sumg unto thie paile. Hall's Virgidem.? 
«+ ——rapidis ludibria ventis. © Vira.’ - ha 
*{ This'passage might very well have been written at the time 
when the poem is dated; for the entertainment of Selima and-Azor 
was 'taken from the story of Beauty and the Beast, in Mother Goose’s 
Tales. The stage is now farther indebted to that learned author.’ 
"White 
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While Brve Bearp fierce the fatal key demands, 


Or Puss 1x Boots acquires the Ocre’s lands ; 
Or fair Rep Ripinc- Hoop, in luckless hour, 
& helpless victim falls to fraud and pow’r. 
‘ Procecd, great days! till poetry expire, 
- Till Congreve pall us, and till Shakespeare tire ; 
“Till ev’ry tongue its useless art let fall; 
And moping Silence roost in Rufus’ hall ; 
Till nimble preachers foot the moral dance, 
‘Till cap’ring envoys check the pow’r of France, 
And full St. Stephen’s see, with mute surprise, 
The Opposition sink, and Premier rise. © 
~ € But oh! what God inspires my boding mind 
To paint the glimm’ring prospect yet behind! 
I see in gesture ev’ry wish exprest, 
Each art, each science quit the lighten’d breast : 
No wand’ring eyes the distant heav’ns explore, 
On two legs tott’ring, man descends to four. 
Then, great Monboddo, proves thy system true ; 
Again in caves shall herd the naked crew ; 
Again the happy savages shall trail 
(A long-lost gift!) the graceful length of tail : 
-In that blest moment, by indulgent heav’n, 
Thy wish, Rousseau, and Swift’s revenge are given.’ 


A paper on Genius turns on the idea that, in the use of this 
word to denote a particular faculty of the mind, writers have 
been Jed into obscurity by attaching to it something of the 
mystical notion of Geniz, or inferior deities, under whose spe- 
cial direction every man has been supposed, according to some 
theological systems, to be placed. Several learned proofs of 
the prevalence of this opinion are given; and its connection 
with inspiration, enthusiasm, and the prophetic spirit, is point- 
ed out. , . — 

The topic of a Dialogue in the Shades, between Lucian and 


_ Neodidactus, is the new or Godwinian philosophy ; the moral 


principles of which are exposed partly to ridicule, and partly to 
disapprobation of a more serious kind. ‘The dialogue is short, 
and,.we suppose, will not be deemed conclusive by the adepts 
in the system which it is intended to combat. 

Knaster, an Elegy, is a piece of local or personal humour. 


Knaster, it seems, is the name for a kind of German tobacco, 


smuggled into England. 

The concluding piece is an ode, intitled 4 Northern Pro- 
spect.. ‘The scene is painted from a rock in the neighbourhood 
of Alnwick castle, and comprises a variety of objects, inte- 
resting (doubtless) to the inhabitant who is familiarized: to the 
ideas of the vicinity, but too local for general impression. 
The poetry is, at least, very tolerable; but, as in most other 

| odes, 


> 
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odes, the ‘changes. of the measure ‘have. seldom any peculiar 
adaptation.” 

From this brief. analysis of the contents of this volume, our 
readers will judge of the. entertainment which they may expect: 


in a perusal,:of-it. We have no doubt'that it will be wel. 
come to those wlio love varied reading ; .and who may there. 
fore exclaim with Lord Shaftesbury, as quoted by Dr.Ferriar for 
a motto to his volume : ** Peace be with the soul of that charitable 
and courteous Author, «vho, for the common benefit of his fellows 
authors, introduced the ingenious way of Miscellancous Writing !” 


_-s 





Ant. IV. Asiatic Researches.’ Vol. TV. 4to. Printed at Calcutta. 
[ Art ‘ continued. } 


WE have already given an account of part of this interesting 
volume, in our Number for June last, vol. xxvi.; and in 
the following Review, (p..463,) we informed our readers that 2 
London edition of the -work had. been published by Messrs, 
Vernor and Hood, under the title of Dissertations and Miscel- 
Janeous Pieces relating to the History.and. Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of Asias Vol. lV. vo. From this 
sedition, .we: shall now proceed in our..abstract ;.which, by an 
navoidable accident, has been too long delayed. 


‘On some extraordinary Facts, Customs,.and Practices of the 
Hindus. By the President. [Sir John Shore. } . 
Among the Hindus, the person of a Brahmen is inviolate ; 
‘and to occasion his-death, in any. way, is accounted a crime 
which no atonement can expiate:—whence the foundation of 
‘the singular practice which formerly was. frequent at Benares, 
_and which in its effects approaches the nearest to our caption 
‘or arrest. The Brabmen, who.adopts this expedient in order 
‘to procure redress, proceeds, armed with a dagger or poison, 
to the door of his adversary’s house ; where he deliberately. sets 
‘himself down, ‘and threatens to commit. suicide, if the of- 
fender should attempt to pass or molest him. He fasts. with 
inflexible rigour, to which the other party likewise spb- 
mits, and peyseveres in his resolution until satisfaction is. ob- 
-tained. The practice of sitting in Dherna is not confined to 
the male Brahmens only ; for an instance occurred. at. Benares in 
1789, of a widow directing that engine of opinion against her 
brother-in-law, Both fasted obstinately during thirteen days ; 
when, worn out with hunger, her antagonist at last yielded 
‘the contest. 
No traces of this extraordinary custom are found in Bengal, 
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nor in Behar; though even in Gefeutia itis not unusual for - 
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Brihmens to extort charity from the Hindus by posting them- 
selves at the doors, declaring their determination not to retire 
till their solicitations are granted; and in the Vizier’s domi- 
nions, they have been successfully employed to recover claims. 

Another practice of the Brahmens, equally singular and more 
cruel, is called erecting a Koor. They construct a circular pile 
of wood, and, placing on it a cow or an old womati, prepare 
to consume the whole together. The person who should oc- 
casion this desperate act is believed to incur a heinous sin ; and 
the object of the rite is to deter the agents of government 
from urging importunate demands, or levying grievous exactions. 
The only case of setting up a Koor, that occurted for many 
years, happened near Benares in 1788: but the sacrifice was 
prevented by the timely interposition pf authority. 

There are a few instances of still more atrocious acts, by 
which the Bréhmens seek to repel injuries, or to wreak their 
feeble vengeance ; as by murdering, with mutual consent, their . 
nearest and most beloved relation, from a persuasion .that 
horror of the deed will redound on the head of their oppressor. 
SirJohn Shore relates three shocking cases of that nature, which, 
so late as the years 1791 and 1793, came under his cognizance 
in the-province, of Benares. | 

In somecountries, otherwise admired for their political wisdom, 
the laws, trusting to the prevalent force of natural affection, 
have overlooked or permitted the practice of infanticide. Yet 
such are.the pleadings of helpless innocence, that a crime so 
repugnant to the feelings of a mother is seldom committed but 
in the most extreme cases. - It excites our surprise, therefore, 
and: it rouses our pity and abhorrence, to hear that a whole 
tribe in the province of Benares regularly starve to death their 
female offspring. The reason alleged by the parent is the utter 
impossibility of providing their daughters with the portions re- 
quired in marriage; and their youth seek wives from among the 
neighbouring and less. indigent tribes. The servants of the 
East India Company have humanely interfered, but have not, 
we fear, attacked the evil at its source. Wretched indeed must 
be the condition of that people, in whom the dictates.@f mature 
are so completely stifled !—lIt is consolotary to observe some 
few exceptions: certain families suffer at least one female child 


to be reared. . 


If any of the old cane remains unemployed, the proprietor 
repairs to the spot previously to the 25th Feyte or 11th of June, 
aud, having sacrificed to Nagte/e, the tutelar God of that plant, 
he carefully sets fire to the whole ; it being firmly believed by 
the rycts or husbandmen, that, if a single cane should flower 
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after that term, it would portend the most dreadful calamities 
to themselves and their families. | 
When we reflect how loth Europe was to reject the grossest 
prejudices, we need not wonder that the belief in charms, 
amulets, sorcery, fascination, and astrology should generally 
prevail in the east. In the year 1792, among the Svontaars, 
one of the wildest and most unlettered tribes in India, five 
unhappy women Were put to death 6n a charge of witchcraft. 


The ordeals of trial are remarkable, and bear some resem. 


blance to those so learnedly described by our sage monarch, 
James I. in his Demonology. 


-¢ First, Branches of the Saul tree, marked with the names of all 
the females ii the village, whether married or unmarried, who have 
attained the age of twelve years, are planted in the water in the morn- 
ing’, for the space of four hours and a half; and the withering of any 


of these branches 1s proof of witchcraft against the person whose 
name is annexed to it. 


_* Secondly. Small portions of rice enveloped in clotlis, marked as 
above, are placed in a nest of white ants; the. corisumption of the 


rice in any of the bags, establishes sorcery against the woman whose 
naine it bears: 


© Thirdly. Lamps are lighted at night: water is placed in cups 
made of leaves, and mustard-seed and oil are poured, drop by drop, 
into thie water, whilst the name of each woman in the village is pro- 
nounced ; the appearance of the shadow of any woman on the water, 
during this ceremony, proves her a witch.’ 


~ The proofs succeeded to the wishes of the prosecutors. The 
poor females had been frequently surprised at their nightly 
gambols, dancing naked by the light of a lamp, with a broom 
tied about their waists. It is not said whether those sportive 
ladies were old and wrinkled. 

A very curious mode of ascertaining the boundaries of pro-= 
perty is sometimes practised in Hindustan. ‘I'wo holes are dug 
in the contested spot, into each of which an old man chosen 
by either party from the adjacent villages puts his leg, and re- 
mains there till he is tired, or complains of being stung es. 
insects 3 in which case his employer loses the suit. 


On the Duties of a faithful Hindu Wi _ By Henry Coles 
brooke, Esq. 

The European compilations on the riannets and religion of 
the Hindus are often replete with error and fable, from the 
want of judgment in selecting the authorities. The obligation 
of the widow to,ascend the funeral pile of her deceased hus- 
band being generally misrepresented, Mr. Colebrooke has taken 
the pains of collecting, from the anrient Sanscrit books, all that 
may tend to elucidate a ritual so extraordinary.” 


: ¢ Having 
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te Having first bathed, the widow, dressed in two clean garments, 
and holding some cisa grass, sips water from the palm of her hand, 
Beating cisa¢ and tila on her hand, she looks towards the éast ot 
north while the Brahmana utters the mystic word Om. Bowing to 
Nerayana, she next declares: ‘On this month, so named in such a 
Patsha, on such a tit’hi, I (naming herself and her family) that £ 
may meet Arundhati and reside in Sevarga; that the years of my stay 
may ‘be numerous as the hairs on the human. body; that I may 
enjoy with my husband the felicity of heaven; and sanctify my paternal 


and maternal progenitors, and the ancestry of my husband’s father; 


that, lauded by the sarases, I may be happy with my lord, through 
the reigns of fourteen Jndras; that expiation be made for my hus- 
band’s offences, whether he have killed a Brahmana, broken the ties 
of gratitude, or murdered his friend ; thus I ascend my husband’s 
burning pile. I call on you, ye guardians of the eight regions of the 
World! Sun, and Moon! Air, fire, ether, earth and water! My 
own soul! Yama! Day, night, and twilight! And thou, consciences 
bear witness. I follow my husband’s corpse on the funeral pile.” 

‘© Having repeated the Sancalpa, she walks thrice round the pile; 
and the Brahmana utters the following Mantras ; 

‘Om! Let these women, not to be widowed good wives, adorned 
with collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign themselves to the 
fire. Immortal, not childless, nor husbandless, excellent, let them, 
pass into fire, whose original element is water. From the Rigvéda. 

“ Om! Let these wives, pure, beautiful, commit themselves to 
the fire with their husband’s corpse. 4 Pawranica Mantra \” 


The last rites are more fully desctibed thus : 


* Adorned with all jewels, decked with minium and other customary 
ornaments, with the box of minium in her hand, having made paja, or 
adoration, to the Dévatds, thus reflecting that this Life is nought, my 
Lord and master to me was all; she walks round the burning pile. She 
bestows jewels on the Brahmanas, comforts her relations, and shews 
her friends the attentions of civility ; while calling the Sun and Ele« 
ments to witness, she distributes miniam at pleasure ;- and having ré- 
peated the Sancalpa, proceeds into the flames. There embracing the 
corpse, she abandons herself to the fire, calling Satya! SatyaJ 
Satya !? . 

This sacrifice is not absolutely enjoined, but it is recom- 
mended by all the allurements which enthusiasm can invent. 
There are, however, some cases of exemption. If the widow 
has an infant child; or if she is pregnamt; and, among cer- 
tain casts, if the husband dies in a distant countty,—the cere- 
/ mony is interdicted, If the woman declines burning, she 
must thenceforth lead a life of the. most rigid austerity, wholly 
devoted to acts of piety and mortification. If she feels téso- 


lution equal to the deed, the son or nearest kinsman, of the 


deceased applies the first terch. The spectators cast wood and 
butter on the pile, an act esteemed transcendantly meritorious ; 
Rev. FER. 1799. dL and 
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and everithosewho join in the procession are rewarded in heavens 
for every step of their march. Such liberal immunities are a 
proof, as Mr. Colebrooke remarks, that burning could never 
be a frequent practice in the East. ‘ 


On the Inhabitants of the Hills near Ra'}AMAHALL. By Lieute- 


“nant Thomas Shaw. | 


This ample paper contains much curious information, but 
is tedious, devoid of arrangement, and abounding in repeti- 
tions. The rude and illiterate people of whom it speaks sub- 
sisted chiefly on the plunder of their richer neighbours, till the 
arrival of Mr. Cleveland among them ; who, by his gentle and _ 
prudent treatment, happily succeeded in forming them to habits 
of regular.industry. They believe in the Supreme Being, with 
a number of subordinate divinities. Their Deity,-as in some 
other countries, is clothed with the attributes of an absolute, 
inflexible, and capricious sovereign. By his express appoint- 
ment, each event arrives; and Providence is continually at: 
work in dispensing the punishments of the Divine displea- 
sure. Like the rest of the Orientals, they hold the doctrines 
of metempsychosis. ‘The souls of those who haye acted with 
injustite or cruelty, while sojourning here, are supposed tobe sent 
back on earth to be born of woman, for the chastisement of their 
sins; and if they were guilty of crimes of great enormity, they 
are thrust down:to herd with the brutes, or even degraded to 
mingle with the vegetable tribes. Hence the aversion of 
the natives of the hills from killing a tiger. Suicides are - 
not admitted to heaven, but suspended midway, or con- 
demned to toil with unavailing efforts. Warriors, slain in 
battle, are welcomed into the presence of God, and fare 
sumptuously. : 

Such opinions are salutary, or at leastinnocent: but, among 
a simple and credulous race, superstition, directed by:the arts 
of the priesthood, has given rise to practices decidedly perni- 
cious to the interests of society. The -Demauno or Dewassy, 
of whom there are several in every village, lives by the tradé 
of retailing oracles. ‘The prophet affects superior purity, re- 
tains his long hair, drinks the reeking blood of immolated 
victims, and abstains from beef and milk. His cruel noviciate 
is here related with a minute prolixity. On the first full-moon 
of January after his inspiration, the Demauno salfies out from 
his house with all the signs of frenzy, and retires‘ to unfre+" 
quented rivers or ingles, where he passes seven or nine days, 
fed (as he pretends) by the Divine bounty. With the return of 
reason, the impostor emerges from his retreat, tears up large 
trees by the roots, and:astonishes the populace by his powet 
im working miracles,-: :Helolds cofiverse with the God Bede 

: - Gosaih, 
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Cosaih, in the visions of the night. He drives out devils, 
cures inveterate diseases, and promises wealth, prosperity, and 
honors to his humble votaries. The. pigeon, the cock, and 
the goat, are the usual sacrifices which he directs. —As a spe- 


cimen of his priestly functions, we select the following pas- 
sages ; : : : 

‘ The Chitaria-festival is held but once in three years. "Phe ce- 
lebration of it so seldom is, probably, from its being very expensive 
to the Maungy, who bears the charge. It is not every village that 
has a Chalnad, though he is considered as the Gop that ncsides over 
the welfare of villages ; but, like Ruxey Nap, he is not supposed 
to be essential to their happiness, till the inhabitants are harassed hy 
some plague or pestilence; when the Demauno, on being consulted, 
informs the JMJaungy that this Deity is desirous of having a Nad 
raised ; that, effecting this, and worshipping him, will put an end 
to their misfortunes. The Demauno then dreams of the place where 
this shrine is to be found, in the shape of a black stone; he pro- 
ceeds in the morning to discover it, observing the same forms as are 
described in obtaining Ruxey Nap; when found, the stone is placed 
under the shade of a muckmun-tree contiguous to the village, and 
undergoes no alteration in its form from the chissel. 

« Among the preparations for the Chitaria-festival, the Maungy 
must provide a cow, and a piece of red silk, previous to'the day fixed 
for prayer. The Satane, as usual, is performed, to find out what 
two of the Maungy’s vassals will be most acceptable to the god-head 
to pray. This point being settled, and pire thing ready, a day is 
fixed ; on the eve of this holiday, the par of silk is cut in two, and 
one part given to one of the wives of each of tbe preachers, with 
whom their husbands have not cohabited for ten or Efteen days pre- 
viously. The Demauno, Maungy, Cutwal, Phojedar, Femmadars, 
and, Bundareens, having been invited into one of the preachers’ houses, 
the Demauno gives water to two Kalewars, one Dolewar, one Man- 
geera, and one — to wash their hands ; and these musicians are 
taken into, the house: a feast is served, of which all present partake, 
as'soon as the chiefs have thrown a little of each dish away, in the. 
name of Cuatnap. I must here digress, to observe, that it is a. 
custom through all the hills, to throw a little of their meat away 
at every meal, previous to their eating ; and the samé rule is observed, 
in drinking, the intention of which is to avert any bad consequence 
from any devil or evil spirit having defiled it. The Bandareens, whose’ 
particular. province it is, at all festivals, to serve out the toddy,‘or 
spirits, perform that. office; and the chiefs, having -spilled a little. 
also in the name of Cuatnap for a libation, the party drink and sing’ 
all night, in praise of Cu1rarian Gosatu, inyoking his protection,’ 
the musicians, or rather drummers, beating at the same time ; should 
any person sing’ a different song, he is fined a fowl, which is sacri-. 
ficed, and the blood sprinkled over the whole party ; during the: 
course of the night, they patrole the village five times, leading a cow. 
with them; in the morning, the Demauno, the two preachers and 
drummers, proceed to Chalnad with the cow ; having fijished their 
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prayers, the cow is sacrificed by one of the preachers, in such a 
manner that the blood may fall on the shrine ; a feast is immediately 
thade of the flesh, and all the men who accompanied them from the 
village, except such as may be disqualified from domestic causes, par. 
take of it. On their return to the village, they send notice of their 
approach, that the two wives of the preachers, between whom the 
piece of silk was divided, may take off their clothes and ornaments, 
afid tie the silk round their middles, covering them from their waists, 
to their knees ; their hair is fastened ia a Knot on the crown of their 
hieads, and every part of therr body, which is exposed, is spotted 
with a mixture made of turmeric, powdered, and the heart, or white 
part, of Jndian corn, which is finely ground for that purpose: part 
of this is also gent to the preachers, that they may be spotted in the 
game manner, and with it the halves of four mats thus prepared. 

e two women (the whole village, men, women, and children being 
assembled to see the procession) set out, one following the other, 
and taking care not to advance the foot which is up beyond the toe 
of that on the ground, to meet the preachers, who observe the same 
pace as their wives ; and the mats, as the parties pass over them, are 
always taken up and placed again before; having passed each other, 
the women take place behind the men, and follow them by the same 
step at which they at first set out, to the house of one of the preachers; 
when arrived, the men taking one side, and the women the other, 
they wash and change their clothes : Here the ceremony ends; and 
the preachers, with their wives, are invited to a feast at the Maungy’s.” 


This is the only festival at which women are permitted to 
assist, They are taught to ask in private the protection of the 
Supreme Being, night and morning. 

Pow Gosaix, the god of the highway, is the first wor- 
shipped by the young men, and this after they have met with 
some accident in travelling. The offended divinity is appeased 
by sprinkling the blood of a cock on the muckmun branch, 
and breaking a painted hen’s egg.——The next in order is 
Dewary Gosain, who presides over the welfare of families. 
He is treated with a feast, consisting of a hog, rice, distilled 
Spirits, red-paint, and oil. Kurz Gosain, or the Cergs of the 
mountameers, is worshipped annually at the time of sowing, 
and in such manner as the circumstances of the suppliant can 
best afford. The worship of Goomo Gosarn is likewise at- 
tended with some pomp: but that of CuumpanH Gosain is 
80 expensive that only Chiefs are his votaries, and not oftener 
than once in three years. 

These mountaineers are said to be in general ef a very 
amorous dispesition. The attachment between young lovers 


_ 4s ardent and sincere; and, as in countries in which simpli- 


city prevails, they indulge their passion to a certain extent be- 
fore marriage. That ceremony is attended with heavy ex- 
pence, Having obtained the consent of the damsel; and espe- 


cially 
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cially that of her parents, the suitor is obliged to make costly 
presents to them and the relations of the family.—Polygamy 
is permitted. It is allowed to marry the sister of a deceased 
wife, or, as under the Mosaic institution, to espouse the widow 
of a deceased brother.— Adultery is pumished by fine. | 

Witchcraft and sorcery are firmly believed, and a sort of 
trial by ordeal obtains. The dead are intetred with their heads 
to the north; and to bury the bedstead along with the corpse 
is an honour purchased by the present ofa hog to the Maungy. 
The funeral of a Chief is performed with every circumstance 
of pomp and magnificence. Of his fortune, one half goes to 
the male heir; and the other is apportioned among the rest of 
the family. . 

Justice was feebly administered among these inhabitants of 
the hills, and the injured were often obliged to redress them- 
selves by the sword. ‘Theft, nay ey was punished only 
by fines; and indeed the penalty of every kind of murder was, 
at the option of the relations of the deceased, commuted intoa 
pecuniary mulet. . . 

As these people live much by hunting, they sacrifice to the 
god of the chace, and hold a running dog im great estimation. 
Hospitality is esteemed a virtue, and generally practised: but 
it is held disrespectful in a peasant to sit in the presence of a 
Chief, till he is repeatedly desired. 

The natives of the hills near Rajamahalf are of very low 
stature, but are stout and well proportioned. ‘They have flat 
noses and thick lips, though not to the same degree as the 
Africans. ‘Their agriculture and manufactures are in a very 
rude state, and they have no other domestic animals than hogs, 
goats, and fowls; with a few dogs and cats. ‘Their language 
is equally imperfect ; they have no original words to denote 
numbers beyond two, and borrow from the Hindu the terms 
as far as twenty. They have no hieroglyphics, nor alphabetic 
characters, With all this ignorance, however, the authority 
of their Chiefs is moderate, and no slaves exist among them, 
They are addicted to spirituous liquors, are of a kind and cheerful 
disposition, and utterly abhor falsehood. Instances of longevity 
seem to be rare among them. . 


{Zo be continued. } Les..e€. 
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Art. V. Captain Vancouver’s Voyage of Discovery to the North 
Pacific Ocean, &c. &Ce | 
[ rt. continued from p. 21.] 


“= year 1792 is concluded by Captain Vancouver with a 
elation of the circumstances attending the death of Lieu- 
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tenant Hergest, the late commander of the Dedalus transport, 
and of the discoveries made by that officer. Some particulars 
in this account are well worth notice. 

_ While among the islands called the Marquesas, the Dedalus 
was discovered to be on fire in the after-part of the hold, near 
the. magazine. The cause of this fire, and the manner in 
which it was extinguished, afford matter of curious and useful 


‘information. —The powder was immediately taken out, and put 


into a boat alongside. 


‘ At first the fire was supposed to. have been occasioned by some 
oakum, stowed in the fore part of the gua room, taking fire, by acci- 


“dentally getting wet ; since no lights had ever been near it. Aftera 


large quantity of provisions had been hoisted up to get out the 


powder, the smoke was still found to ascend from below; this cir- 


cumstance, with that of the deck being so hot as not to allow the 
‘people keeping their hands upon some.Jead that was laid upon it, 
convinced them that the fire must be in the lazaretto below, where 


‘some pursers beds were now recollected.to have been wery improperly 


‘stowed ; and from the seas they had shipped during the tempestuous 
weather which they had experienced in their passage round Cape 
‘Horn, no doubt was entertained that these beds had got wet and had 
taken fire. Every minute confirming Mr. Hergest in this opinion, 
care was immediately taken to stop every avenue and crevice about 
the after hatch-way, to prevent any communication of air before they 
ventured to scuttle the deck for the purpose of extinguishing the fire 
by pouring water over.it. Happily they had day-light for executing | 
this ; and were soon convinced, that the fire ‘had originated as they 
had last conjectured, from the appearance of the ascending smoke, 
on scuttling the deck,’ as also of the good effect of their judicious 
labours. Other holes were now bored immediately over the beds, 
and after pouring down large quantities of water, they soon had rea- 
son to be gratefully thankful to Divine Providence for so timely and 
critical a preservation. Some of the beds were entirely consumed; a_ 
case on which they were laid, as also the deck over them, were burnt 
some way into the wood to a black cinder. Little else was stowed 
with these beds but rum and oil; so that had the fire once broke out. 
into a blaze, the extinguishing it, or preventing its communication 
with these inflammable substances, would have been morally impos- 
sible, and their destruction would have been inevitable.’ 


- Some islands were discovered north of the Marquesas, or 


ait prather a continuation of the same groupe; the southernmost of 


the islands last discovered being in sight of the northernmost 
of those before known. From these islands, the voyagers met 
with no other land, until their arrival at the Sandwich Islands. 
The death of Lieutenant Hergest, cf Mr.Gooch the astrono- 
mer, and of one of the seamen, as here related, exhibits a strik- 
ing instance of wanton barbarity; it being stated that they. 
were murdered while perfectly defenceless on shore among 
II ~ the 
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the natives of Woahoo, and without provocation or any visible 
circumstance of temptation whatsoever. The generous and 
intrepid behaviour of three seamen on this occasion is too 
slightly passed over in the narrative.—The Dedalus had an- 
chored at Woahoo about noon; and Lieutenant Hergest, ac- 
companied by Mr. Gooch, went on shore in the cutter when 
jt was nearly dark. ; 

- ©The cutter returned, with only five persons instead of the, eight 
who had gone on shore in her, from whom was Jearned the distress- 
ing intelligence, that Mr. Hergest, Mr. Gooch, and two of the 
boat’s crew, having landed unarmed with two of the water casks to 
fill, their defenceless situation was perceived by the natives, who im- 
mediately attacked them, killed one of the people, and carried -off 
the commander and the astronomer. The other being a very stout 
active man made his escape through a great number of these SAVAGES, 
fled to the boat, and with two others landed again, with two mus- 
kets, with the intention to rescue their officers, and to recover the 
body of their messmate. They soon perceived that both Mr. Hergest 
and Mr. Gooch were yet alive amongst a vast concourse of the in- 
habitants, who were stripping them, and forcing them up the hills 
behind the village: they endeavoured to get near the multitude, but 
were so assailed by stones from the crowd, who had now gained the 
surrounding hills, that they were under the painful necessity of re- 
tiring ; and as night was fast approaching, they thought it most ad- 
yisable to return on board,’ | 


It is ¢o be hoped that su¢h proofs of attachment towards 
their commander did not pass unrewarded, though no other- 
wise noticed in the narrative; where eventhe names of the men 
ave not mentioned. Ls . 

We left the Discovery and the Chatham steering from the 
American coast, towards the Sandwich Islands. ‘They arrived 
off the eastern part of Owhyhee, February rath, 1793 ; when 
the two vessels separated for the purpose of surveying each a 
side of the island, it being settled that they should meet again 
at Karakakooa Bay on the western side. None of the natives 
came near the Discovery till the next morning, when a canoe 
paddied from the shore to them. ‘The people in this canoe re- 
- ported that a general zaboo (interdiction) had prevented the in- 
habitants from coming to the ship. a 


_ © The taboo had now existed some days, and in the course of a 
day or two more would ‘cease. These Poul further informed usy 
that Tamaahmaab was then residing at Karakakooa, and that hogs, 


atid the othér refreshments of the island, were prohibited from being 
disposed of to European or American visitors, under penalty of 
death, for any other commodities whatever than arms and ammuui- 
tion. r Ane a 
‘ This is thé baneful consequence arising from the injudicious con- 
duct of unrestrained commerejal adventurers, who have thought pro- 
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per to furnish these people, naturally a warlike and daring race, with 
a large assortment of arms and ammunition ; not only rendering them, 
by these means, a formidable nation; but by thus absurdly and pra. 
fusely out-bidding each other, bringing the generality of other Eu. 
Fopean commodities into contempt and low estimation.’ 

_ These visitors, however, regardless of the taboo, sold a hog 
and other refreshments for some iron; and it afterward aps 

eared that the Chiefs, when it suited their purposes, scrupled 
not to dispense occasionally with the restrictions of the taboo, 
if ic was not of a religious nature. 

In this part of the voyage, some particulars, which are re- 
Jated respecting the intercourse carried on by the Europeang 
and Americans with these islands, are of too singular a nature 
to be passed without comment.—February 18th, the two ves-~ 
sels joined on the west side of Owhyhee, and were soon after- 
ward visited by Tamaahmaah, the king of the island, attended 
by John Young, an English seaman, who appeared to be 4 
great favourite, and to possess considerable influence with the 
Chief. Young had been boatswain of an American snow, called 
the Eleanor, mounting 10 guns and navigated by 55 men, 
partly Americans and partly Chinese. The commander, Mr. Met- 
calf, also fitted out a schooner to accompany him, which was 
navigated by his son and five men. This vessel, which had 
been originally only a pleasure-boat, was named the Fair Ame- 
yican. They sailed from China-in'1789, and the Fair American 
was detained by the Spaniards.at Nootka, but the Eleanor went 
to the Sandwich Islands. . ; 


* Young stated, that in February 1790, they proceeded to Mowee, 
where a boat belonging to the snow, with one man in her, was 
stolen by. the natives from the stern of the vessel; and, on a reward 
being offered for the boat and the man, Mr. Metcalf was informed, 

hat the former was broken to pieces, and that the latter had been 
bila The bones of the man were then demanded, which, with 
the stem and stern-post of the boat, were carried ‘on board the snow 
in about three days. The natives in the mean time had continued to 
trade with the crew ; and after delivering up the remains of the man, 
and parts of the boat, they supposed the anger of those on board wag 
entirely apposed and demanded of Mr. Metcalf the reward he had 
offered. This, Mr. Metcalf replied, they should soon have, and im- 
mediately ordered all.the guns to be. loaded with musket balls, and 
nails ; and having tabeced one side. of the ship in order to get all the 


-¢anoes on the starboard side, next the shore, the ports were hauled 


ap, and the guns fired amongst the canoes. The guns between 
decks, being nearly upon a level with the canoes, did great. execu- 
tion, as did the small arms fiom the quarter-deck and other parts: of _ 
fhe ship. - On‘ this occasion, Young represented that upwards of an 
hundred .were. killed, and’a great many were wounded. ., - 

-t@ Having thus taken such revenge as he considered equivalent to 
the injury received, Mr. Metcalf quitted Mowee.’ 


From 
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_ From Mowee they sailed to Owhyhee, where they were ap- 
parently on good terms with the natives. On the eve of their 
departure, the Eleanor being then wuder sail, Young had 
leave to stay.on shore till the next day, whem the vessel stood 
in and fired a gun asa signal for him to retutn: but, to his 
surprise, the canoes were all tabooed. ‘The eauge of this, he 
learnt, was, that the schooner Fair American, commanded by 
the younger Mr. Metcalf, had arrived from the coast of Ame- 
rica on the west side of Owhyhee, where she had been sur- 
prised and captured by the natives, and that the crew, one 
seaman excepted, had been killed by them. The Chief who 
commanded the islanders gave as a reason for this act, that he 
had been beaten and otherways ill-used by the father of the 
unfortunate young man. ‘The natives in this attack were un- 
armed, but threw the crew overboard. ‘The mate, Davis, an 
Englishman, being a good swimmér, got into’ one of their 
canoes, where they beat him till they were tired. ¢ After a 
short respite he recovered a little, and looking up to the most 
active of the party, said ‘* mytie, mytit,” signifying “ good ;” 
the man instantly replied “ arrowhab,” meaning, that he’ pitied 
him, and instantly saluted him by touching noses,’ gave him 
some cloth, and assisted him to wipe and bind up his wounds, 
After this he had no other injury offered to him.’ 

The whole of this business appears to have been transacted 
without the knowlege of the King, who afterward took the 
survivor, Davis, under his own protection, but would not per 
mit Young to rejoin his vessel; lest, like the Indians, and as 
Mr. Metcalf himself had formerly done, he should again seek 
to revenge himself indiscriminately on the innocent as well as 
the guilty. The Eleanor stood off and on during two days, 
firing guns; after which she sailed from the island without 
having learnt the fate of the other vessel. 

- Young and Davis had at this time been nearly three years 
- jn the Device of Tamaahmaah. ‘They had endeavoured to 

make their escape on board a trading vessel, and had been pre- 
vented; but such was the opinion which the natives enter- 
tained of their friendship for each other, that, when any ves- 
sels arrived, either was allowed to go singly wherever he 
pleased ; the detention of the other being esteemed a sufficient 
security for his return. ‘They now shewed no inclimation to 
quit the King of Owhyhee, and were each possessed of estates 
and houses. On the other islands, likewise, were found Ame~ 
ticans and Europeans, settled in the service of the Chiefs, and 
who acted as their agents with the trading vessels. 

The. character of ‘Tamaahmaah appears to great advantage, 
even when not comtfasted with the savage manmers of others 
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of his countrymen. Besides the kind treatment and protection 
experienced by Young and Davis, he had secured the cap- 
tured schooner, and laid her up, with the declared intention 
of returning her, if ever demanded by the owner. Our -navi- 
gators: likewise experienced from him the most hospitable and 


friendly reception. ) 
The foregoing is neither the only instance of a trading ves- 
sel being captured by the Sandwich Islanders, nor of unpar- 


donable outrage committed by some of the commanders: as 


we shall have occasion to observe in the sequel. 


When the ships were nearly ready for sea, a grand enter- 
tainment was given,by the King of Owhyhee, at which, be- 
sides many other formalities, was represented a battle. In 
some particulars. of this representation, we see a striking re- 
semblance to the manners of the antients.. The arms used 
were wooden lances or javelins, blunted for the occasion ; 
with long spears, by the natives called pallaloo, which were 
neyer tq be quitted but in case of death or defeat; and the 
performance began by the opposed parties advancing towards 
each other with reproachful speeches and gestures, and then 
throwing the lances. ‘The following instance of dexterity will 
doubtless excite the admiration of our readers : 

¢ In this exercise no one seemed to excel his Owhyhean majesty, 
who entered the lists for a short time, and defended himself with the 
greatest dexterity, much to our surprise and admiration; in one in- 
stance particularly, against six spears that were hurled at him nearly 
at the same instant ; three he caught as they were flying, with one 
hand, two he broke by parrying them with his spear in the other, 
and the sixth, by a trifling inclination of his body, passed harm: 
less? !!!-— : 3 
_ © The consequences attendant on the first. man. being killed; 
or being so wounded as to fall on the disputed ground between the 
contending armies, were next exhibited, 

‘ This event causes the loss of many lives and much blood, in the 
conflict that takes place in order to rescue the unfortunate individual, 
who, if carried off by the adverse party dead or alive, becomes an 
immediate sacrifice at the morai.’ 


Thus far the performance was without much regularity, but 


* The warriors who were armed with the pallaloos, now advanced 
with a considerable degree of order, and a scene of very different ex- 
sey commenced; presenting, in comparison to what before had 

een exhibited, a wonderful degree of improved knowledge in mili- 
tary evolutions. This body of men, composing several ranks, formed 
m close and regular order, constituted a firm -and compact phalanx, 
which ‘in actual service, I was informed, was not easily to be broken. 
Having reached. the spot in contest, they sat down on the ground 
about thirty yards asunder, and pointed their pa//aloos at eachother. 

‘ After a. short interval of silence, a conversation commenced, and 
Taio was supposed to state his opinion respecting peace and war. 


The 
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"The affuments seemed to be urged and supported with equal energy 
on both sides. When peace under certain stipulations was proposed, 
the pallaloos were inclined towards the ground, and when war was 
announced, their points were raised to a certain degree of elevation, 
Both parties put on the appearance of being much upon their guard, 
and to watch each other with a jealous eye, whilst this negociation 
was going forward; which, however, not ptr amicably, their 
- respective. claims remained to be decided by the fate of a battle. 
Nearly at the same instant of time they all arose, and, in close cor 
lumns, met each other by slow advances. ‘This movement they 
conducted with much order and regularity, frequently shifting, them 
eround, and guarding with great circumspection against the various 
advantages of their oppqnents; whilst the inferior bands were sup 
posed to be engaged en each wing with spears and slings.’ , 


The whole account of this exhibition is very entertaining, 
and, if nothing more were known of these islanders, would 
sufficiently evince that they are a hardy and warlike people. 
Many hurts and slight wounds were received in the course of 
these exercises, which were borne with the utmost cheerfule 
ness and good-humour. 

The following are the most remarkable of the other customs 


which we find noticed among them. Captain Vancouver, 


when he quitted Karakakooa Bay, intending to anchor for 9 
short time at another part of Owhyhee, ‘Tamaahmaah, the 
King, sent Young and Davis to attend him thither; as he. 
might not ¢ absent himself from Karakakooa until certain cere- 
monies had taken place, in consequence of his having cele- 


brated the festival of the new year in this district ; and of his, 


having transgressed the law by living in such social intercourse 
with us, who had eaten gnd drank in the company of women.’ 
—A prevailing custom, after having been any time at sea, was, 
to wash themselves in fresh water, immediately on their return 
to the shore: but whether for their own personal comfort, or 
in obedience to some religious ordinance, does not appear. —It 
isa strong proof of the ingenuity of these, people, that they 
hold armourer’s tools in high estimation, and with them manu- 
facture iron for their several purposes, after their own fashion. 
Captain Vancouver had long meditated on the means of ob- 
taining satisfaction, as far as it could be afforded by the punish- 
ment of the offenders, for the murder of the unfortunate com- 


mander of the Dedalus and his companions at Woahoo. He. ' 


had heard at Owhyhee, that three. of the principal offenders 


had been put to death by the orders of Titeeree who was sove- 


reign of Mowee, Woahoo, and all the smaller islands to lee- 
ward: but this account had been directly contradicted by the 
Chiefs of Owhyhee, who represented that ‘ Mr. Ingraham, com- 
manding the American brig Hope, on some. a 2 
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with Titeeree and Taio, had fired several shot at them as they 
went from his vessel to the shore; and that in consequence of 
this treatment, those Chiefs had given directions to the inha~ 
bitants of all the islands under their authority, to kill every 
white man they should meet with, whether English, American, 
er of any other nation. —It must be observed, however, that 
the Chicfs of Owhyhee, when they related the case in this 
manner, were endeavouring to persuade Captain Vancouver 
to assist them in attempting a conquest of the other islands. 

~ On leaving Owhyhee, the vessels steered for Mowee; and 
immediately on their arrival, a Chief, who was brother to the 
King, visited them. He insisted that, so far from the murders 
having been premeditated and committed for the purpose of 
revenging a difference between them and Mr. Ingraham, the 
transaction had happened wholly without the knowlege and 
much to the displeasure of the Chiefs. All the circumstances 
being considered by Captain Vancouver, he thought it most 
probable that the principal people were not in’ any way con- 
cerned in the perpetration of the murders: but, says he, *¥ 
now came to a determination of insisting with Titeeree, that 
the remaining offenders should be brought to justice, not by 
any measures of force in our power, but by their own means.’ 

’ At the first interview with Titeeree, after some conversa- 


tion on the subject of a peace between Owhyhee and the other 


Islands, Captain Vancouver relates : 


¢ I demanded of Titeeree, what offence had been committed by 
the late Mr. Hergest, and Mr. Gooch, to occasion their having 
been put to death? To this question they all replied, that neither of 
those gentlemen, nor any other person belonging to the Dedalus; 
had, to their knowledge, been guilty of any offence whatever. I ther 
requested to know, what was the reason of their having been mur- 
dered: without any provocation or their part; and who was the Chief 
that gave orders for that purpose, or that» was by any other means 
the cause of their losing their lives? This questin was also answered 
by the solemn declaration of the whole party, that’ there was no Chief 
present on that melancholy occasion ; nor was any Chief in the least 
degree concerned ; but that the murder was comniitted by a lawless 
set of ill-minded men; and that the instant Titeerce had become ac- 
quainted with the transaction, he had ordered all those who had been 
incipally concerned to be put to death; and in consequence of his 
directions, three of the offenders had suffered that punishment. I 
then desired to know if three people only had been concerned? The 
king then replied, that many were present at the time, but that only 
three or four mete were concerned in the murder 3 who would likewise 
have suffered death, had they not found means to escape to the moun- 
tains, where they had secreted themselves for some time ; but that 
he understood they had returned, and were now living in or near an 
estate belonging to Tomohomohs. . These protestations corresponding 
7 with 
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with the evidence before related, induced me to give credit to the 
asserted innocence of the Chiefs, and the guilt of the persons crimie 
nated by them. As punishment ought to fall on those alone, 1 de- 
manded that three or four, who were known-to have been principals 
in the horrid act, should be sought, and punished according to the 
heinousness of their crime; not by us, but by themselves, without 
the least interference on our part. And that the punishment of the 


murderers might be made as public and impressive as possible, I re- 


commended that it should take place alongside of the ship, in the 
presence of the natives.’ 


These propositions being settled, the King’s brother under 
took to accompany the ships to Woahoo, to secure the persons 
of the offenders; and an English seaman, James Coleman,. 
who had left an American trader and entered into the service 
of Titeeree, was likewise sent to assist. At Woahoo, the af- 
fair was represented by one of the Chiefs of that island in the 
following manner :—That Lieutenant Hergest and Mr. Gooch, 
after having left directions with the people of the boat, went 


from the sea-side up to the habitations of the natives, who be- 
haved to them in a friendly manner ;—that, ' 


* While the gentlemen were absent, a os arose at the watering 
place, between the natives and the people of the Daedalus, from 
which an affray ensued, and the Portuguese seaman was killed. That 
no harm or molestation had been offered, or was intended, towards. 
those gentlemen, who were treated civilly by the people of the village, 
until the news of this unfortunate transaction arrived; when, to pre- 
vent revenge taking place, it was thought necessary to put te death 
the Chiefs whom they then had in their power; and that, in pursuance 
of this horrid resolution, Mr. Gooch was instantly killed by being 
stabbed through the heart with a pahooa ; that the first blow onl 
wounded Mr. Hergest, who, in endeavouring to make his way tow 

the boat, was knocked down by a large stone hitting him on the side 
of his head, and was then murdered in a most barbarous manner, 
‘The man who stabbed Mr. Gooch, the one who first wounded Mr. 
Hergest, and another who had been principally concerned at the 
watering place, had been, he said, apprehended by Titeerce’s orders, 
and been put to death.’ 

Coleman likewise afhrmed that he had heard the story re- 
Jated in the same manner, and that he beheved it to be a true 
statement. With respect to the parties accused, it appeared 
that the authority of the King’s brother was not sufficient for 
him to venture to apprehend them: but he inveigled three 
men to go off with him in a canoe to the ship, and, when he 
arrived on board, pointed them out to Captain Vancouver as 
the guilty persons;—they were accordingly taken into the 
ship and confined. After a long examination, in which the 
testimony of the Chiefs directly charged the prisonets with 
being guilty, and which was constantly denied by them; 


* Neither 
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¢ Neither m self nor my officers (saysCapt. V. ) discovered.any reasorty 
from the result of this further examination, to retract or alter our 


former opinion of their guilt, or of delivering them over to their,own 


ple, to be dealt with according to the directions of their Chief. _ 

‘« Before they went from the ship, they were placed in irons on the 
quarter-deck ; whiere, in the presence of all the ship’s company, I 
itulated the crime which they had committed, the evidence that 

had hen adduced against them, and the condemnation of their Chiefs, 
and stated the punishment that was now to be inflicted. All this 
was likewise made known-to the Indian spectators who were present. 
‘ That the ceremony might be made as solemn and as awful as 
possible, a guard of seamen and marines were drawn up on that side 
of the ship opposite to the shore, where, alongside of the ship, a 
canoe was stationed for the execution. The rest of the crew were in 
readiness.at. the great guns, lest any disturbance or commotion should. 
arise. One ceremony however remained yet to be performed. One 
of these unfortunate men had long hair ; this it was necessary should. 
be cut from his head before he was executed, for the purpose of being, 
resented, as a customary tribute on such occasions, to the king of 
the island. I was shocked at the want of feeling exhibited by the 
two Chiefs at this awful moment, who in the rudest manner not only 
cut off the hair, but, in the’ presence of the poor suffering wretch, 
without the least compassion for his situation, disputed and streve for 
the honor of presenting the prize to the king. The odious contest 
being at length settled, the criminals were taken one by one igto a — 
double canoe, where they were lashed hand and foot, and put to. 
death by Tennavee, their own Chief, who blew out their brains with 
a pistol; and so dexterously was the melancholy office performed, 
that life fled with the reportof the piece, and muscular motign seemed. 
almost instantly to cease.’ . , | 


_ It is to be remarked that Tennavee was not the Chief of 
Woahoo, though no doubt a man of considerable importance. 
The eldest son of Titeeree was the Chief of Woahoo, and 
during the whole of this business he did not come near the 
ships, though much invited, but pleaded illness. m 

There appears in the relation of this transaction, and in the 
transaction itself, a degree of embarrassment and confusion which 
renders the different parts irreconcileable with each other. Cap- 
tain Vancouver declares'a determination, in the beginning, that 
* the offenders should be brought to justice, got by any measures 
of force in our power, but by their own means 2° —* not by us, but by 
themselves, without the least interference on our part ;? and he 


seems to have been satisfied that he delivered them over to their 


own people to be dealt with according to the directions ‘of their Chief. 
Nevertheless, the men were apprehended and kept in confine- 
ment by Captain Vancouver; the ¢ria/, or rather examination, 


. was on board’the ship, and not by the natives; and the sen- 


tence was contrived and the execution directed by himself : 
their own people having no otherwise assisted than in decoy- 


ing 
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ing them on board, and discharging the office of executioners ; 
which, though not performed 7n the ship, was accomplishedclose 
under‘ her guns. The motives by which Captain Vancouver 
was guided were, doubtless, a desire of impressing the islanders 
with an idea’ that our countrymen were not to be injured with 
impunity, and the belief that«the terror of an example would 
have a powerful effect in deterring them in future from the 
commission of such outrages :-but many circumstances seem 
not to have been sufficiently considered. ‘The latter account 
of the murder of Lieutenant Hergest and Mr. Gooch is wholly 
different from the first relation.: It appears clearly that their 
death was not premeditated, and that no injury to themwas ins 
tended, until ‘the affray took place near the boat, by which a 
seaman was killed. The examples of revenge which had re 
cently been given by Mr. Metcalf, of the Eleanor, might jus- 
tify the natives in their determination not to allow the Lieute- 
nant to return to his ship. Itis properalso to notice here, that, 
though Captain Vancouver wished-the execution of the three 
condemned men to be as public as possible, yet very few of 
the natives were present 3; and on inquiring the reason from 
one of ‘the Chiefs, he was answered that it was owing to the 
suspicions created by * the former conduct of Europeans, on 
disputes or misunderstandings taking place between the Chiefs 
and the commanders. Some of these, under the pretext of 
re-established friendship, would prevail'on many of the inha- 
bitants to come off to their ships, -where they would, as usual, 
enter into trade with the natives, until great numbers were 
assembled ; the commanders then ordered them ‘to be fired 
upon; which continued, without mercy, as long as any of the 
canoes were within: shot. Zomohomoho stated, that two or 
three instances of this barbarous nature had taken place, as 
well by the English as the American traders.’’ ‘The natural 
effect of such detestable conduct must be, that the killing a 
white man could scarcely be considered by the natives as a 
criminal act; and though Mr. Hergest was of a very humane 
disposition, yet the natives could know nothing of him but that-he 
was a white man. ‘The three most culpable of the natives had 
been executed; (at least so Captain Vancouver believed,) by 
order of the King; though, from the foregoing account of the 
behaviour: of ,Europeans,: such a-miéasure -avas little to. be 
expected. In¢he examination of isthe thrée men brought to 
VPs a Vancotiver, there appeared strong: présumptive proofs 

f tlieir being ‘afl conterned,-—-but these did not amount to’cer- 
tainty. Captam Vancouver.says,'in describing the execution ; 
‘ the whole of Tennavee’s -deportment, on this sad occasion, 
afforded us additional cause to believe, that the persons am 
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cuted were wholly guilty of the murder, and that the Chiefs 
had not punished the innocent to screen themselves.’ Qne of 
the sufferers had been accused of being the murderer of Mr. 
Hergest : but against the other two, there appear to have been 
only general accusations. If one was judged to have been 
more guilty than the rest, there would have been a graceful 

ropriety in patdoning the other two; and the terror inspired 
by the execution would then have been qualified with a degree 
of approbation. 

After the execution was over, the Captain was solicited to 
visit the Chief Trytooboory on shore: but this he judged it 
prudent to decline. By repeated invitations and presents, the 
Chief was at last induced to come on board. ‘1 requested (says 
Captain Vancouver) the favour of his company below; to this 
with much pleasure he assented, but no sooner were his inten- 
tions known to the natives in the canoes about the ship, thana 

ral alarm took plate, and he was earnestly recommended 
not to quit the deck; from a suspicion, as | imagined, amongst 
the crowd, that the works of death were not yet finally accoms 
plished.’ The Chief, however, persisted in going down into 
the cabin ; and Captain V. afterward adds, ‘ I had the happiness 
of hearing him confirm every part of the evidence that had been 
given against the three unfortunate wretches who had suffered 
in the morning.’ 

Captain Vancouver strenuously endeavoured to make the 
Chiefs of pet and the Chiefs. of these islands sensible 
of the superior ings of peace, instead of being perpetually 
at war, and aiming at conquest over each other ; and he bes 
lieved himself so far successful, as to have put them in a me- 
thod of adjusting their differences by negociation. | 

‘Lhe extraordinary nature of the transactions at the Sands 
wich Islands has occasioned us to detain the reader longer on . 
this part of the voyage than we otherwise had intended: but we 
shall now hasten to attend the navigators in the farther ptose- 
cution of their survey of the Ametican coast. ‘The ships left 
the islands. on the 30th of March, and on the 26th of April 
were in sight of Cape Mendocino on the coast of New Albion. 
May 2d, they anchored in Porto de la Trinidada, latitude 
41° 3°N. Here they took in wood and water: but as a har« 
bour, or a place affording shelter for shipping, they found it 
to be very inferior to what they had expected ftom the de- 
scription given in the Journal of Don Francisco Maurelli; a 
translation of which has been presented to the public by the 
Hon. Daines Barrington. The identity. of the port, Captain 
Vancouver says, could not be doubted 5 for * 
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¢ In an excursion made by Mr.-Menzies to the hill composing the 
projecting head land, that forms the north-west side of the bay, he 
found, agreeably with Sent. Maurelli’s description, the cross which 
the Spaniards had erected on their taking possession of the port ; 
and though it was in a certain state of decay, it admitted of his copy- 
ing the following inscription : 


‘CAROLUS III. DEI. G. HYSPANIARUM. REX.’ 


At Trinidada, they found an Indian village, and the natives 
visited the ships. -'‘They were of a lower stature than arly tribe 
of Indians before seen by our voyagers, but stoutly made. 


‘ Amongst these people, as with the generality of Indians I had 
met with, some mutilation, or disfiguring of their persons, is prac- 
tised, either as being ornamental, or of religious institution, or pos- 
sibly to answer some purpose of which we remain ignorant. At 
Trinidad the custom was particularly singular, and must be attended 
with much pain in the first instance, and great inconvenience ever 
after. All the teeth of both sexes were, by some process, ground 
uniformly down, horizontally, to the gums ; the women especially, 
carrying the fashion to an extreme, had their teeth reduced even be-~ 
low this level ; and ornamented their lower lip with three perpendi+ 
cular columns of punctuation, one from each corner of the mouth, 
and one in the middle, occupying three-fifths of the lip and chin, 
Had it not been for these frightful customs, I was ‘foumed that 
amongst those who visited our party on sHore the last day, there were, 
amongst the younger females, some who might have been considered 
as having pretensions to beauty.’ 7 


From Porto de la Trinidada, they proceeded northward, 
and on the 2oth of May anchored in Nootka; where they 
stopped only three days. The Spaniards were increasing their 
fortifications at this place; but they gave every assistance in 
their power for the accommodation of the two ships. The most 
remarkable occurrence noticed during their short stay here was 
a treaty of marriage, which was in agitation between the son 
and daughter of two Indian: Chiefs; and of which the follow- 
ing account is given: . 

‘ When we were last here I had understood, that Maquinna’s 
eldest child, being a daughter named Afhpienis, had in the course of 
the last summer been proclaimed as the successor to the dominion¢ 
and authority of Maguinna after his death ; and had about that time 
been betrothed to the eldest son of Wicananish, the. chief of a very 
_ considerable district in the neighbourhood of Clayoquot and Nittinat. 

_ © This chief with his son, attended by a consideratile retinue; came 
in form to Maguinna’s residence, now situated without the sound on 
the sea shore, about a league to the westward of this cove; where, 
after presenting an assortment of certain valuable articles, he had de- 
manded Maquinna’s daughter. 'T he. considerations on this dower caused 
great consultation and many debates. At some of these a few of the 
officers of the Discovery were present, who understood, that the 
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compliment was deemed inadequate to the occasion ; but on the fere- 
noon of the 23d, I was informed, that matters between the two fa. 
thers were finally adjusted to the satisfaction of both parties, and that ' 
Wicananish, with his suite, had returned to Clayoquot; but that 


 Abpienis was still to reside some time longer at Nootka. Her youth, 


most likely, as she did not then exceed ten or twelve years of age, was 


the reason for postponing the nuptials.’ 


May the 26th, they arrived in Fitzhugh’s Sound, and re- 
commenced their examination at the part at which it had been 


' discontinued in the preceding year. ‘The survey now made, 
‘jn most of its circumstances, resembled the former. They 


found the same kind of broken coast, with inlets and channels 
almost innumerable; and the same extraordinary depth of 
water close to the shores, and in places inclosed all round 
with land. Ohe instance occurs, in which, in a channel only 
a mile in width, ‘ they traversed repeatedly from shore to 
shore without finding bottom with 185 fathoms of line, though 
within half a ship’s length of the rocks,—From the end of 
May to the 21st of September, the time occupied in this year 
by the northern survey, they advanced but little more than four 
degrees northward, leaving off between the 56th and 57th de- 

ree of north latitude. ‘The greater part of the survey was, as 
Tcdhieety. performed in boats ; in which, besides the hardships 
of being continually exposed to the weather, our people ran 
great rifks from the dispositions of the natives; the behaviour 
of some of the tribes which they met being extremely feroci- 
ous. Ina place named Fisher’s Canal, the natives offered for 
sale the skin of the animal which produces their wool, and of 
which the following description is given : 


_ © The skins appeared evidently too large to belong to any animal of 
the canine race, as we had before supposed. They were, exclusively of 


_ the head or tail, fifty inches long ; .and thirty-six inches broad, ex- 


clusively of the legs. ‘The wool seemed to be afforced but in a small 
a tarp to the size of the skin. It is principally produced on the 
back and towards the shoulders, where a kind of crest is formed by 
long bristly hairs, that protrude themselves through the wool, and 
the same sort of hair forms an outer covering to the whole animal, and 
intirely hides the wool, which is short, and of a very fine quality. 
All the skins of this description that were brought to us were intirely 
white, or rather of a cream colour ; the pelt was thick, and appeared of 
a strong texture, but the skins were too much mutilated to discover 
the kind of animal to which they had belonged.’ | 


In one of the most intricate parts of their navigation, they 
met three English vessels.- The intelligence imparted to Cap- 
tain Vancouver by Mr. Brown, who commanded them, is the 


most important matter relative to the object of the voyage, that 
occurred during the season: , 


‘He 
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¢ He very obligingly communicated to me every information he 
had been able to obtain. The principal circumstance was that of his 
faving sailed up a large opening, whose southern entrance was in la« 
titude 54° 45°. oth AEE Thee 
_ € This is probably the same as that laid down in Sen", Caamanoe’s 
chart, named Estrecho de Almirante Fuentes. Mr. Brown found it ex 
tend to the north-westward, with several arms branching from it, in 
various directions to the latitude of 56° 2«/; where, in a south- 
westerly direction, it again communicated with the north pacific. He 
had understood, from the natives, that there was in this neighbourhood 
a very extensive inland navigation, ee with a sea to the 
northward, that employed the inhabitants nearly three. months in 
reaching its extent, where they traded for whale oil, sea-otter skins, 
and: other marine productions. ‘This inland navigation Mr. Brown 
supposed to be in an extensive arm, lying from hence towards the 
N.N.E. about nine leagues distant ; the entrance of which he had 
visited, and found it spacious and large, but had not penetrated any 
distance into it. At its south-east point of entrance a small branch 
extended to the south-eastward, up which he proceeded with his 
sloop and schooner about six miles, where they anchored before a 
village of the natives.’ 


Two days after the receipt of this information, they arrived 
at the entrance of an opening in the continental shore, which 
they believed to be the one described by Mr. Brown. The ac- 
count of the coast and of the survey is here not sufficiently in- 
telligible: but perhaps it was not possible to make it wholly 
clear, Captain Vancouver speaks of a number of openings 
seen, in the following manner: ‘ The branch of the inlet we 
were now navigating was not of greater width, nor did it ap- 
pear likely to become more extensive, than that to the west- 
ward of us just discovered. ‘This made it uncertain which to 
consider as the main branch. Four other openings had been 
passed on the eastern shore, whose extent had not yet been 
ascertained.’ It is evident that, on the plan laid down for the 
survey, every branch should (in its turn) be regarded as the 
main branch, till experience had proved the contrary. This 
part of the narrative is defective in method: but the word yet, 
in the preceding extract, implies that it was not intended that 
any opening should be passed unexamined. ‘On applying to 
the charts, we see the line. of continuation unbroken, except 
by two or three rivers, which are represented as not affording 
any reasonable prospect of a navigable communication ; and no 
one of the channels, which they explored, carried them far in 
an easterly direction. In this service, Captain Vancouver 


-was absent from the ship, examining with.the boats, at one © 


time 23 days, having traversed from their outset to their ree 
turn. above 700 geographical miles. The Captain’s boat was 
” M2, attacked 
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attacked by a party of Indians, and two of his men werg. 
wounded. On this occasion, an old woman, in one of the Ins 
dian canoes, gave directions, encouraged them to the attack, 
and seemed: to be their principal leader. Indeed, the situation. 
of our people was at one time extremely perilous, and princi. 
pally owing to their own neglect. . 


‘ But, pst Capt. V.)-having been so long “accustomed to a series. 
of tranquil intercourse with the several different tribes of Indians we 
had ‘met with, our apprehensions of any molestation from them were 
totally done away; and that attentive wariness which had been the first 
object of my.concern on ge amongst these rude nations, had latterly 
been much neglected. For although we had now more arms than we — 
were provided with during the preceding summer, namely, two wall. 
pieces cut short for the purpose of being more handy in the boats, each: 
of which was loaded-with a:dozen pistol balls, yet these asfwell as some 
of our muskets, had been so neglected by disuse, that they were un- 
serviceable on this pressing emergency.’ 


The launch, under the direction of Lieutenant Swaine, had 
fortunately been more on its guard against the natives, and came 
up very opportunely to the Captain’s assistance. 

A similar instance of female authority had been observed: 
among the natives, a few days before, in a party which, ine 


cluding one woman with a lip-ornament, consisted of 16 or 18 
persons, 


¢ This woman, as well as the other we had seen on the 27th, 
steered the canoe. She appeared to be a most excessive scoldy and 
to possess great authority. She had much to say respecting the 
whole of their transactions, and exacted the most ready obedience to: 
ier commands, which were given in a very surly manner, particularly 
M one ifistance to a man in the bow of the canoe ; who, in-compliance 
to her directions, immediately made a different disposition of the 
gpears. ‘These had all lain on one side of him, just pointed over the 
bow of the canoe, with several things-carelessly lying over them ; but, 
on his receiving her commands, the outer ends were projected. fur. 
ther,, their inner ends cleared of the lumber that was over them,. and 
the whole, amounting to about a dozen, were equally divided, and 
yegularly laid on each side of him.’ 


While Captain Vancouver was absent on this survey, another 
party, with two boats, went to examine some openings to the 
eastward, whieh had been. passed: in the ships. As channels 
in this direction are of the most importance to the maim object, 
ef their survey, we think it necessary to take notice ef a river 
discovered in 55° N. latitude, in a shoal. bay on the easterm 
side of the entrance of an arm of the sea, by Captain V. named: 
Observatory Inlet. ‘Fhe river is.described to-be a small open- 
dg in a shallow bank, not exceeding in width a ship’s length’: 


but the water had suddenly deepened from, five feet — 
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‘and five fathoms, and through this narrow entrance the tide, 
both flood and ebb, rushed with great force. At the latter 
part of the ebb, however, the water was perfectly fresh, though 
not more than four miles from the main arm of the sea. : 

Captain Vancouver observes that this small river, and an- 
other in Port Essington, (an account of which is given vol. ii. 
p. 315, 316.) ‘ are the only two streams that had yet been dis- 
covered to the north of the river Columbia.’ 


‘ These (he says)-are too insignificant to be dignified by the name 
‘of rivers, and-in truth scarcely deserve the appellation of rivulets ; but 
should it hereafter be thought expedient, in support of the late pre- 
vailing conceits, and to establish the pretended discoveries of De Font, 
‘De Fonta, or De Fuentes, that one of these brooks should be consi- 
-dered as the Rio de los Reys leading into lake Bell, I must beg leaye 
to premise, that neither of their entrances will be met with under the 
-parallels of 43, 53, or 63 degrees of north latitude; these being the 
‘several different positions assigned to the entrance of this most famous 
Rio de los Reys, by speculative closet navigators. ~ 
_ © Hedany river.or opening in the coast existed near either the ¢qd 
or 53d parallel of north latitude, the plausible system that has been 
erected, would«niost likely have been deemed perfect; but, unfor- 
-tunately for the great ingenuity of its hypothetical projectors, ourprac- | 
tical labours have thus far made it totter; the position of the former 
stream, seen by Mr. Whidbey, falling into Port Essington, being in 
‘latitude 54° 15°; that of the latter, in latitude 54° 59’; neither of 
which will correspond with any of the positions above-mentioned.’ 


This kind of language provokes comment ; and though we 
-can safely profess ourselves to be but little sanguine in our ex- 
fectations of a N. W. passage, we -nevertheless.see fair occa= 
sion to remark that, in the opening examined“by Mr. John- 
stone in latitude 54° 59’ N. the sudden increase of depth 
from five feet to two and five fathoms, and the:rapidity of the 
tides, both flood and ebb, are. circumstances which amount to 
a very-strong presumption of a navigable channel into the river. 
“With respect to the-pretended discoveries of De Font, or any other 
uncertain accounts of discoveries, many who wish them verified 
vwill think that.a belief in their existence is a:very useful qua- 
‘ification in those who.undertake.to ascertain the. truth.con- 
-cerning them. ‘ 

The extent of Capt. V.’s progress northward has been men- 
‘tioned ; and the account of his labours, inthis his second 
‘season, adds considerably to our-knowlege. of .the customs and» 
dispositions of the natives, - ‘ 


* Here they met anosher small party of the natives, ‘consisting of 
“seven men only, who seemed to be prepared to oppose their landing. 
Their canoes were lodged close to them, near a miserable small hut. 
After they had put on their war garments, they advanced-to meet the 
| M 3 | -boat;; 
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boat ; one of them was armed with a musket, and another with a- 
pistol ; these they cocked, whilst the other five, each provided with 
a bow, and plenty of arrows, had them in readiness for immediate 
service. Beside these, an elderly person made his appearance at ‘a 


little distance ; he was without any weapon, or his war Biers. and 


whilst he made long speeches, he held in one hand the skin of a bird, 
and with the other plucked out the young feathers and down, which, 
at the conclusion of certain sentences in his speech, he blew into the 
air. ‘These actions being considered by Mr. Whidbey and his party 
as overtures of peace, they threw some spoons and other trivial ar. 
ticles to the orator, and gave him to understand that they wanted 
something to eat. ‘This had the desired effect ; for this paciffe indi- 
vidual ans a those who were armed to retire, and some salmon wag 
soon bronght. He now directed the boats to come to the rocks, 
where he delivered them the fish, and he received in-returr such ar. 
ticles as appeared to be highly acceptable, still continuing to blow 
the down into the air, as he plucked it from the bird’s skin.’ 


After the 20th of September, they returned to the south- 
ward, keeping at a distance from the continent, and to the 
westward of the land named Queen Charlotte’s Islands. On 
the sth of October; they anchored at Nootka; whence, contr 
nuing to the southward, they called at Port St. Francisco, and 
at Monterrey :—but it now appeared to Captain Vancouver that 
the attentions and friendly disposition of the Spaniards had 
been quite exhausted in the preceding year. His reception 
was such as convinced him that he was not a welcome visitor; 
and he therefore left these places, and continued to the south- 
ward, keeping the American shore in sight. At other Spanish 
settlements near the sea-coast, he experienced more friendly 
treatment, and obtained such supplies as he wanted. | | 

This part of America is represented as a most fruitful coun- 
try, very thinly inhabited. ‘The ntmber of the natives, at 
this period, who were said to have embraced the Roman Ca- 
tholic persuasion under the discipline of the Franciscan and 
Dominican orders of missionaries of New Albion, and throughe - 
out the peninsula of California, amounted to about twenty - 
thousand, and they were estimated at an eighth or tenth of | 
the whole native population of those countries.” The whole - 
of the military establishment in this extent of territory is said 
not to exceed 400 men. 

‘ The natives (says Captain Vancouver) are not, nor can 
they be rendered tributary, because they possess no tribute to 
pifer.’” This is making very little account of a country which 
is fertile almost beyond example, and of which the coasts 
abound with sea-otters. All the labour of the natives who are 
subject to the Spanish jurisdiction is under the immediate di- ’ 
¥eCtion and control of the missionaries, who act wholly under’ 


the 
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the authority of the Spanish government. Besides, we are 
told by M. de la Pérouse that it was the plan of the Viceroy 
of Mexico to reserve for government the exclusive trade of sea- 
otter skins; of which, that unfortunate navigator says, the 
Spanish settlements furnish 10,000 annually, and are capable 
of furnishing, if the Spaniards choose to be at the trouble of 
collecting them, 50,000 annually. ‘This surely may be esteem- 


ed-as tribute. 
Some of Captain Vancouver's political ideas concerning New 


Albion are rather too profound : 


 eéhould the ambition of any civilized hation tempt it to seize on 
these unsupported posts, they could not make the least resistance, 
and must inevitably fall to a force barely sufficient for garrisoning 
and securing the country ; especially that part which I have compre- 
hended under the denomination of New Albion, whose southmost 
limits lie under the 30th degree of north latitude. Here the coast, 
washed by the waters of the pacific, is not more than 30 leagues, (if 
so much, ) from the shores under the same parallel, nearly at the head 
of the gulph of California. This pass, being once well secured by 
any power, determined to wrest New Albion from the Spanish mo- 
narchy, would inevitably prevent an army by land from coming to the 
support of the present possessors, or to the annoyance of an invading 


enemy.’ 
In another place he observes, 


‘ From their dominions in New Spain they have stocked this 
frontier country with such an abundance of cattle of all descriptions, 
that it is no longer in their power, even were they so inclined, to 
effect their extermination. ‘They have also pointed out many fertile 
spots, some of which are very extensive, where they have introduced 
the most valuable vegetable productions, not only necessary to the 
sustenance, but ministering to many of the luxuries, of civilized so- 
ciety ; and they have, by their previous experiments, fully ascertained 
in what degree each is found to succeed. A certain proportion of 
the natives have, by the indefatigable labour of the missionaries, been 
weaned from their former uncivilized savage way of life, and are be- 
come obedient to social forms, and practised in many domestic occu 
pations. All these circumstances are valuable considerations to new 
masters, from whose power, if properly employed, the Spaniards 
would have no alternative but that of submissively yielding.’ 

This species of political reasoning is not well calculated to 
make the Spaniards think that they acted wrongly, in discou- 
raging the visits of strangers to their settlements. 

Having finished the examination of the coast of New Albion, 
as far as to the 30th degree of latitude, the voyagers departed 
from the American coast, and steered towards the Sandwich 
Islands. On the gth of January 1794, they were again in 
sight of Owhyhee; and on the next morning, before the ships 
got into harbour, the friendly Tamaahmaah came off to wel- 
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come them, By the reports of the masters of some trading 
vessels then at Owhyhee, it appears that, in their conduct to- 


_-wards strangers, the islanders had latterly been more orderly 
_ and civil, and evinced a better disposition towards them. than 


had ever before been experienced. ‘This may chiefly be attri. 
buted to the mild character of their present ruler, Zamaahmaah: 
but.that some of the credit ought to be placed to the account 
of the good understanding which Captain V. made it his study 
to cultivate with the Chiefs, an extraordinary transaction which 
shortly afterward took place will sufficiently proye. 


[To be continued. ] Last, B..x 





Art. VI. dn Inquiry concerning the History of the Cow-pox, priti- 
cipally with a View to supersede and extinguish the Small-pox, 
By George Pearson, M.D. F.R.S. Physician to St. George’s 
Hospital, &c. 8vo, pp. 116. 2s. 6d. Johnson. 1798. 


Pr our last volume, p. 447, we reviewed a publication by 

+ Dr. Jenner.on the causes and effects of the uariole vaccina, 
pr cow-pox : a subject unknown to the medical world, till it 
was introduced to their notice by that author. We have now 
another work on the same topic, from the pen of Dr. Pearson; 
which affords us a valuable commentary on the text of Dr. Jenner. 

' After a few introductory remarks, Dr. Pearson proceeds to 
examine the evidence of the principal facts asserted by Dr, 
Jenner concerning the cow-pox; and to relate what farther 
evidence he has derived from his own experience, or colleeted 
from the communications of others. In this examination we 
shall attend him, that our readers may know the state in which 
this inquiry, or discavery, now stands. 

The first position to be investigated is thus expressed : 


I. ¢ Persons who have undergone the Speciric Fever and Locau 
Disease, occasioned by the Cow-pox infection, communicated in the ac- 
cidental way, (who had not undergone the Small-pox,) are thereby ren- 
dered unsusceptible of the Small-pox.’ 

In confirmation of the evidence produced by Dr. Jenner, to 
establish this fact, we here find a variety of concurring testi- 
monies ; but we shall particularly notice only the experiments 
made under the author’s immediate inspection, some of which 
are thus related : 


* On Thursday, June 14th last, happening, with Mr. Lucas, 
Apothecary, to be on professional business at Mr. Willan’s farm, ad- 
joining to the New Road, Marybone; which farm is appropriated 
entirely for the support of from 800 to 1090 Milch Cows; I availed 
myself of that opportunity to make inquiry concerning the vorree 
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{ was told it was a pretty frequent disease among the Cows of that 
farm, especially in winter. That it. was supposed to arise from sudden 
change from poor to rich food. It was also well known to the ser- 
vants, some of whom had been affected with that malady, from milk. 
ing the diseased Cows. On inquiry, I found three of the men ser- 
vants, namely, Thomas Edinburgh, Thomas Grimshaw, and John 
Clarke, had been affected with the Cow-pox, but not with the Small- 
ox. 1 induced them to be inoculated for the Small-pox : and, with 
the view of! ascertaining the efficacy of the variolous infection em- 
ployed, William Kent and Thomas East, neither of whom had had 
either the Cow-pox or the Small-pox, were also inoculated. 
 € Three of these men, viz. Edinburgh, East, and Kent, were in- 
oculated in each arm with perhaps a larger incision, and more matter, 
than usual, on Sunday, June 17th, by Mr. Lucas; and Dr. Wood- 
ville and myself were present. ‘The matter was taken from a boy 
preseftt, who had been inoculated 14 0% before this time, and who 
was obligingly provided by Dr. Woodville. 


‘ CASE I. 

¢ Thomas Edinburgh, aged 26 years, had lived at the farm the 
last seven years. Had never had the Small-pox, nor Chicken-pox, 
nor any eruption resembling that of these diseases, but the Cow-pox, 
which he was certainly affected with six years ago. He was'so lame 
from the eruption on the palm of the hands as to leave his employ, 
in order to be for some time in a public hospital; and he testified 
that his fellow-servant, Grimshaw, was at the same time ill with the 
same disorder. A cicatrix was seen on the palm of the hands, but 
none on any other part. He said that for three days in the disease, 
he suffered from pain in the axilla, which were swollen and sore to 
the touch. According to the patient’s description, the disease was 
uncommonly painful and of long continuance; whether on account 
of the unusual thickness of the skin, which was perceived by the 
lancet in inoculation, future observations may determine. 


‘Tuirp Day.—Tuesday, 19th Fune. 
‘ A slight elevation appeared on the parts inoculated. No dis- 
order was perceived of the constitution, nor complaint made. 


‘Firru Day.—Thursday, 21st, 

* The appearance on the part inoculated, of the left arm, was like 
that of a gnat bite, and Mr. Wacksel, Apothecary to the Small- 
pox Hospital, observed that the inflammation seemed too rapid for 
that of the variolous infection, when it produces the Small-pox. 
On the other arm there had been a little scab, which was rubbed off, 
leaving only a just visible red mark. No complaint was made. 


‘EicutH Day.—Sunday, 24th. 
‘ The inflammation on the left arm had subsided, and there was 


. in place of it,sa little scab. The right armas before. Has remained 


quite well, . 
‘ Sent the patient with Mr. Wacksel to the Small-pox Hospital, 
where he was inoculated a second time, with matter from a person 


present, who then laboured under the Small-pox, 
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¢ Fourts Day after Second Inoculation, Wednesday, 27th, 
‘¢ A little inflammation appeared on the part inoculated of one 
arm, but none of that of the other. Except some slight pains and 
head-ach on Monday last, had remained quite well. 


© Eicutu Day after Second Inoculation, Sunday, Fuly ist. 
_ © A little dry scab was upon each part moculated. No symptoms 
of disorder had appeared. 


‘ CASE II. : 

‘ Thomas Grimshaw, aged about 30 years. Had lived in town at the 
farm only 7 weeks, but six years ago also lived at this place, when he 
was affected with the Cow-pox ; and he testified that his fellow-serv- 
vant, Edinburgh, was at the same time ill of the same disease. 
Grimshaw said he had pains and soreness on touching the axille du- 
ring that illness, but he got much sooner well than Edinburgh. 

¢ On Tuesday, the 19th June, Grimshaw was inoculated in both 
arms, at the Small-pox Hospital, from a patient then ill of the Small- 
pox. . 

© Turro Day.—Thursday, 21st. 

¢ A little inflammation and fluid appeared under a lens in the parts 

inoculated, as if the infection had taken effect. Remained quite well. 


| ‘ Sixta Day.—Sunday, 24th. 

‘ Inflammation which had spread near the parts inoculated has 
disappeared, and now nothing was seen but a dry scab on them. 
Had not been at all disordered. He was inoculated this day a second 
time, as before, at the Small-pox Hospital. 


‘ FourtuH Day.—Second Inoculation, Wednesday, Fune 27th. 
¢ Not the least inflammation from the last inoculation, nor any 
complaint. 


¢ Eicutx Day.—Second Inoculation, Sunday, Fuly 1st. 
¢ Not the smallest inflammation from the inoculation. Had re- 
mained quite well. 


‘ CASE iII. 

¢ John Clarke, 26 years of age, had the Cow-pox ten years ago 
at Abingdon, where he was under the care of a medical practt- 
tioner of that place. He was inoculated by Mr. Wacksel, at the 
Small-pox Hospital, on ‘Tuesday, June rgth, from a patient affeeted 
with the Small-pox. 

‘Tuirp Day.—Thursday, June 2X15. 

© There was inflammation, and a duid in the parts inoculated ; 

but these appearances were judged-to be premature, with respect to 


the Small. pox. 


‘ Sixta Day.—Sunday, Fune 24th. | 
‘ The appearances of inflammation and fluid in the tight arm 
were such as to make it doubtful, whether or not the variolous ine 
fection had taken effect ; but there were no such appearances on the 
left arm, the inflammation being gone. ; 
‘ He was this day inoculated a second time at the Small-pox Hos- 
pital, “from a patient. 
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¢Ercutu Day after Second Inoculation, Sunday, Fuly rst. 
‘ No effect but inflammation, and afterwards festering, from the 
second inoculation. 
‘ The inflammation on the right arm, from the first inoculation, 
went off in a day or two after the last report. He had remained 
quite well in all respects.’ 


The other two men, Wm. Kent, and Thomas East, who 
had not had the cow-pox, underwent the variolous disease in. 
_ consequence of inoculation. 

From these, and a variety of other instances, related in the 
most positive terms, it is difficult torefuse our assent tothe propo- 
sition that ‘ the specific fever and local disease, named cow-pox,’ 
incapacitates the patient from afterward undergoing the small 
pox.— We say this on the faith of the experiments which have 
hitherto been tried :—but let it be remembered that numerous 
indeed should be the instances of success in order to establish, 
beyond doubt, a doctrine like this, so uncommon, so unsup- 
ported by analogy, and which must immediately fall if opposed 
by ove real instance of failure. ’ 

The next position is that 


II. ¢ Persons who have been affected with the Specific Fever, aud pe- 
guliar Local Disease, by INOCULATION OF THE Cow-Pox INFECTION, 
who had not previously undergone the Small-pox ; are thereby rendered 
unsusceptible of the Small-pox.’ 


‘Dr. Pearson’s additional testimonies in favour of this doc- 


trine are as follow : —the first is from Dr. Pulteney, of Bland- 
ford : 


«s A farmer in this country inoculated. his wife and_ children 
with matter taken from the teat of a cow. At the end of a week 
the arms inflamed, and the patients were so far affected, u: to 
alarm the farmer, although unnecessarily, and incline him to call in 
medical assistance. They all soon got well, and were afterwards in- 
eculated for the Small-pox, but no disease followed. 1 was not ap- 
plied to in this case, but the fact is sufficiently ascertained.” — 

2dly. ‘ Mr. Downe of Bridport furnishes me with important in- 
formation on the present fact. ‘ R. F. near Bridport, when about 
20 years of age, was at a farm house when the dairy was infected 
with the Cow-pox. It being suggested to him that it would be the 
means of preserving him from the Small-pox, which he had never 
taken, if he would submit to be inoculated with the Cow-pox ; he 

ve his consent: he was infected in two or three places in his hand 
with a needle. He felt no inconvenience till about a week, when 
the parts began to inflame, and his hand to swell, his head to ach, 
and-many other symptoms of fever came on. He was recommended 
to keep much in the open air, which he did, and in 4 or 5 days the 
symptoms of fever went off, as the maturation of the hand advanced. 
the parts soon healed, leaving permanent scars, He was afterwards 
mmoculated twice by my grandfather, and a considerable time after 
. : twice 
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‘twice by my father, but without any other effect than a slight ‘irri- 
‘tation of the part, such as is occasioned in the arms of persons who 
have already had the Small-pox. It was not expected at the time, 
‘that the Small-pox poison would be effectual, but it was inserted, partly — 
‘by way of experiment, and partly by way of precaution, the Small- 
ypox —s then in the family. The Small-pox has been repeatedly 


‘sinee in his own family, and he never avoided it, being confident 
ithat. it was not possible to infect him with this disease.—The next 
«case, by Mr. Downe, although it affords defective evidence, is not use- 
Jess. ‘* I have lately conversed with a person who was, in play, in- 
culated in the hand with the Cow-pox matter. The wounds ap- 
“parently healed for a time, and then inflamed. He had a swelling 
in the axilla, pain in the head, sickness, and slight fever. No erup- 
tion took place, but there was much maturation at the place of inser- 
tion, and considerable scars remain.” 

gdly. ¢ Mr. Dolling, of Blandford, communicates the following in- 
‘stances: ‘¢ Mr. Justings of Axminster inoculated his wife and children 
with matter taken from the teats of a Cow. that had the Cow-pox : in 
about a week after inoculation, their arms were very much inflamed, 
and the patients were so ill, that the medical assistance of Mr. 
Meach, of Cerne, was called for. The patients did well. They 
“were afterwards inoculated for the Small-pox by Mr. Trobridge, with- 
out effect.” ? . 

These are the testimonies produced in addition to those urged 
by Dr. Jenner: but when it is considered that the cow-pox is as- 
sserted always to be communicated by inoculation, whether ca- 
‘sual or designed,—then every case of cow-pox, not allowing 
the future action of small-pox, becomes a testimony in 
point. 

Position III. * The disease produced by inoculating with the matter of 


the Cow-pox, does not iffer from the disease produced by inoculation 
swith the matter from the buman animal ; nor is any difference observed 


in the effects of the matter from the first human subject infected from 
‘the brute animal, or from the matter generated, successively, in the 
second, third, fourth, or fifth human creature, from its origin in the 


brute.” 


On this head, no corroborating testimony is produced. 


© 1V. A person having been affected with the Specific Fever, and Local 
Disease, produced by the Cow-pox poison, is liable to be again affected as 
before by the same poison 3 and yet such person is not susceptible of the 
Small-pox.’ 

Dr. Pearson remarks that professional men are extremely 
reluctant in yielding their assent to this position; and the: 
only additional testimony which he brings, in support of it, is 
that of Mr. Woodman, of Aylesbury; who says that ‘the 
‘cow-pox does not supersede itself on future occasions, for the 
cow boys have it repeatedly.” Dr. Pearson’s observation on 
this head requires to be quoted : | 


6 The 








© The evidence for this fact, to my apprehension, only proves, 
satisfactorily, that the /ocal affection of the Cow-pox may occur in the: 
same person more than once ;: but whether the peculiar fever also oc~ 
curs more than once in the same person, from the Cow-pox poisony, 
does not appear certain; and must be determined by future Sas. 
tions, to be made with a particular view to this point. Future ob- 
servations must likewise determine, whether, in those cases, (if such 
eccur,) in which a person, after having gone through the Cow-poxy. 
takes the Small-pox, the Cow-pox was attended with a fever, or was 
‘merely a local affection. It seems pretty well ascertained, that the 
variolous poison may produce the Small-pox only locally, or without 
any affection of the whole constitution; and in such a case, the con- 
stitution is still susceptible of the Small-pox, and yet, in both cases 
viz. of the local affection only, and of the whole constitution, the 
matter of the eruptions is capable of infecting others, so as to pro- 
duce the Small-pox ; either locally only, or also in the whole cons 
stitution. Hence it- seems probable, that similar local and generat 
effects may be produced:by the Cow-pox poison, and not only in the 
human kind, but in Cows. I acknowledge, however, that the Case, 
p- 51. in Fenner’s book, militates against this supposition.’— 


 V. © A person is susceptible of the Cow-pox, who has antecedently been 
affected with the Small-pox.’ | 


Little additional information is given on this subject : yet the 
positive proof of this fact by Dr. Jenner * occasions a very cu- 
ricus distinction in this question ;—namely, that, while the 
cow-pox renders the patients incapable of undergoing the fu- 
ture action of the small-pox, the converse of the proposition. 
does not hold, and the small-pox dots not render the patient 
unsusceptible of cow-pox. 


VI.‘ The Eow-pox is sot communicated in the state of effluvia, or gas ; 
nor by adhering to the skin, in an impersptiby small quantity ; nor scarcely, 
unless it be applied to divisions of the s iny by abrasions, pancturesy 
wounds, &5¢.’— | 

VII. * The local affection in the Cow-pox, produced in the casual way» 
as generally more severe, and of longer duration, than usnally happens in 
the local affection in the inoculated Small-pox ; but in the Cow-pox the fever 
is in no case attended with symptoms which denote danger, nor has it; in 

instance, been known to prove mortal.’ — i 
_VIIL. * No consequential disease, which should be attributed to the 
Cow-pox, has been observed; nor has any disease been excited, to which 
there previously existed a disposition ; nor has it been discovered to produce 
@ pre-disposition to particular diseases.” — | 


On this subject, Dr. Pearson properly remarks that, 


¢ Although a considerable ‘body of evidence might be stated ih 
confirmation of these momentous facts, from the experience 6f Dr. 
Jenner, and the uniform testimony of my correspondents: and al- 


ai 





* See Case VII. of Dr. Jenner’s publication. 
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though we should be inclined to conclude in favour of these facts, 
from the consideration of the nature of the Cow-pox, as far as yet 


‘known : yet it does not appear to my judgment that the observations 


and arguments warrant more than conclusions on the side of great 
probability.. A number of persons, many hundreds, have gone 
through the inoculated Small-pox under the observation of many prac- 
titioners, without any disease, or disposition to disease, being pro- 
duced by the Small-pox ; yet no one doubts, that in a certain pro- 
portion of instances, disease has been excited, and disposition to dis- 
ease been produced. 

¢ We are led then to think, that a greater number, and more ac- 
curate observations are wanting, to authorise positive conclusions 
relating to the facts stated under this VIII head.’— 


IX. ‘ The Cow-pox infection may Swayne the peculiar local disease 
belonging to it, but without the disorder of the constitution; in which 
case, the constitution is liable to be infected by the Small-pox infection? 


Such are the aphorisms (or ‘* facts”) on which Dr. Pearson 

has very ably commented; and in elucidation of which he has 
exerted great industry, and procured much valuable inform- 
ation. hie : 
In the subsequent part of this inquiry, Dr. Pearson enlarges 
on the probable improvement of our medical practice in con- 
sequence of substituting the cow-pox for the small-pox. He 
truly remarks that its utility ‘ must depend upon the effects of 
the.cow-pox, in comparison with the small-pox, especially in 
the particulars of the degree of danger to life; the kind of sympe 
toms,¢end their duration ; and the subsequent effects on the consti- 
tution.’ 

On this subject, however, much experience, and on a very 
enlarged scale, is wanting: a long list of facts must be adduced, 
in order to persuade’us to dismiss the practice of inoculating 
for the small-pox; and we may safely conjecture that much 
time will elapse before a testimony can be given in favour of 
cow-pox inoculation, that shall outweigh the following fact 
related by Dr. Woodville: ‘* From January to August inclu- 
sive, out of upwards of 1700 patients inoculated at the Ino- 
culation Hospital, including the in and out patients, only two 
died ; both of whom were of the latter description.” 

Let us not be understood as wishing to decry the value 
and use of this important investigation: far different is 
our intention.— We cannot indeed flatter ourselves that, by 
means of it, the variolous infection will be extinguished; and 
‘that loathsome and destructive disease, the small-pox, be 
known only .by name:’ yet we trust that an increase of our 
knowlege will accrue from this inquiry, and that some improve- 
ments may be added toour practice. At all events, whatever 
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may be the fate of the fact in question, they who have assisted 
its investigation «re certainly deserving of praise. a” 
¢ 





—_—_— 


Arr. VII. Reflections on the Propriety of performing the Cesarean 
Operation : to whica are added Observations on Cancer; and Ex- 
periments on the supposed Origin of Cow-pox. By W. Simmons, 
Member of the Corporation of Surgeons, and Semor Surgeon to . 


the Manchester Infirmary. 8vo. pp.97- 28. 6d. Vernor and 
Hood. 1798. 


\ j x. Simmons here professes himself a determined opponent 
4V4 to the Cxsarean operation ; all trace cf which,’ he hopes, 
‘will in future be banished from professional books;’ for, he 
observes, ‘ it can never be justifiable during the parent’s life, 
and stands recorded only to disgrace the art.’ As this is a 
point which we do not choose to discuss here, we shall leave the 
surgical reader to judge of this opinion, and to consult the 
work; two thirds of which are occupied by this subject. 

The observations on Cancer are very short. ‘The author re- 
jects the external application of arsenical remedies, but relates 
a single case in which arsenic, taken internally in very small 
quantities, was productive of material benefit. ‘The dose con- 
sisted of twelve drops of the mineral solution of Dr. Fowler, 
three times ina day. ; 

‘The experiments on the supposed origin of Cow-pox will best, 
speak for themselves.—Doubting that this poison arises 
the horse-disease called the Grease, as conjectured by Dr. 
Mr. S. determined to ascertain the fact; and he thus1 
the result: ine 


‘ With the assistance of a veterinary surgeon to enable me to pro- 
cure the erysipelatous fluid in its proper state, I instituted a course of 
experiments. 

‘ The fluid used in the three following experiments, which was 
thin and ofa yellowish colour, was taken from the inflamed heel of a 
horse, a few hours after the disease had taken place, and before any 
dressing had been applied. | 

‘ Oct. 29 et. 2 years; ——— zt. 6 months; and 
—— zt. 3 months, all fine healthy looking children, were ino- 
culated with the above fluid, by making four punctures in the left 
arm of each, at f little distance from are | other. 

‘ Nov. 1. There appeared just as much inflammation on the edges 
~ the punctures, as might be expected from the scratch of a clean 
ncet. 

_ © The cooling regimen was enjoined, but no medicine was given. 

‘ 5. All the punctures were quite well: and the skin had recoe. 
vered its former complexion. : 

‘ Variolous matter was inserted to-day, very much diluted with 


warm water, by making one single puncture in the arm of each, and 
in the centre ef the former. 
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‘ §. They all had evidently taken the infection. 


« The disease went through its usual course, in its mildest form. 


% «© The fluid used in the following experiments was taken from the 


heel of a horse, in a high state of inflammation, and dischargin 

copiously a brownith coloured ichorous fluid. ‘The first symptom of 
the disease had shewn itself scarcely six-and-thirty hours, and. the — 
discharge not more than twenty-four hours, and, as he was reserve 
for my use, no dressing had been applied. : 

¢ Nov. 16. With this fluid I inoculated three cows, by making a 
puncture in each teat ; and, the cuticle covering them being thicker . 
than in the warmer months, I took particular pains in inserting it. 

« For several days, traces of the punctures were discernible ; and 
then they disappeared, without having excited the least sign of 
disease. . 

¢ At the same time, I inoculated two cows of the same herd with 
variolous matter, by making a puncture in each tcat ; but there oc- 
curred no perceptible change. ) 

¢ With a part of the same ichorous fluid three children were inocu. 
lated, by thakliig four punctures in the left arm of each; but neither 
inflammation, nor disease of any kind, ensued. 

¢ If the disease called cow-pox will free the constitution of those 
who undergo it, from receiving, ever after, the infection of the 
small-pox ; it is reasonable to infer, that the poison of both is iden- 
tical. It is a fact well aseertained, that the small-pox may be coms 
municated, either by the erysipelatous fluid, obtained from the inocu- 
Tated part, before the eruptive fever comes on; or in the form of 
pus, taken at the period of complete maturation : or even by the scab 
of the dried pustule, in the last stage of the complaint. : 
he limitation of the contagious power of the fluid supposed to 
a the cow-pox, and obtained from the horse’s heel, to the 
erysipelatous stage of the grease, disproves the identity ; and 
also destroys any analogy, that might have been conceived to subsist 
between it and variolous matter. 

‘ Twelve punctures were made in the teats of the three cows ino4 
culated with the ichorous fluid, and .it.did not produce the smallest 
effect in either of them: six children were inoculated’ with the same 
sort of fluid, by making four punctures in the left arm of each ; and 
no disease whatever ensued ; eight punctures were made in the teats 
of two cows, and variolous matter was inserted; but not the smallest 
change took place: one single puncture, with diluted variolous mat- 
ter, gave the small-pox to a child. | 

‘ Phe evidence, therefore, is as one to twenty-four, in the human 
subject, between variolous matter, and the dischargé from the horse’s 
heel ; as-one.to twelve in cows ; and, between the insertion of vario- 
lous matter in man and in cows, as one to eight. 

‘ I had engaged a herd, consisting of thirty cows, for my experi 
ments; but it appeared useless to prosecute them farther, unless [ 
could have procured some genuine cow-pox matter. ae 

‘ These experiments prove, first, that the cow-pox poison does not 


ori pee in the horse’s heel; secondly, that cows will not take the 
sniall-pox, 
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¢ 'The cow-pox is a disease wholly unknown to farmers, both in 
Cheshire, and in Lancashire ; so that disappointment could not arise 
from the animals having undergone that disease : and in Cheshire, a’ 
large dairy-county, the men are employed indiscriminately in cleaning 
the horses, and in milking the cows.’ : 


. + 1 . eT Or * 

The event of these experiments is certainly unfavourable to 
Dr. Jenner’s hypothesis. | ‘ak. 3: 
° 





Art. VIII. An Account of the most approved Mode of Draining Land, 
according to the System practised. by Mr. Joseph Elkington, late’ 
of Princethorp in the County of Warwick: with an Kewpeniding 
containing Hints for the farther Improvement of Bogs and othér- 
Marshy Ground, after draining ; together with Observations on! 
hollow and sutface Draining in general. . The whole illustrated by 
explanatory Engravings. - Drawn up for Consideration of » the. 
Board of Agriculture and internal Improvement. By John John- 
stone, Land-Surveyor.: 4to. : pp. 183. 11. 1s. Boards, Edine 
burgh printed: sold by Nicol in Londoa. 1797. 


6 Bay subject of this publication is of great importance: it 
has excited, and will continue to excite, the attention of 
intelligent country-gentlemen ; who, by their spirited-and welle, 
directed exertions to drain those parts of their estates which: 
were wet and boggy, will improve their rentals, and increase. 
the productiveness and salubrity of the country. Till of latey 
the art of land-draining, in order to discharge cultivated. 
or cultivatable land of its superfluous water, had not been well 
understood : but two gentlemen, nearly about the same time, ated 
nearly in the same way, made a discovery which threw consi- 
derable light on the subject, and has since served to point out 
the proper practice. Dr. Anderson, in a late work intitled 
“ A Practical Treatise on Draining Bogs and Swampy Grounds,” 
(of which we gave an account in our Review for September 
last, vol. xxvil. p. 46.) deems himself the- first discoverers 
but it appears that the idea which is the basis of the: improved 
mode of draining land suggested itself to.Dr. Anderson, as 
he himself tells us, in the year 17643 and by the treatise un- 
der review, it is shewn that Mr. Elkington* was led to the prac 
tical adoption of it, by ag accidental discovery in the year 
1763. : Bh ape 
Hote, in the article above cited, extracted what Dr. An- 
derson advanced in asserting his claim to priority of discoveryy 
we consider ourselves impelled by justice to exhibit what. is 
here stated as to the orizin of the discovery made by Mr. Elkinga 
ton, and the means that first led him to the knowlege of the “art; 


a 
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* Originally a farmer in the county-of Warwick. <°-2.~.s 
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especially as Mr. Johnstone assures us that ‘its veracity may be, 
depended on’: bint 1.43 + | 
~.# In the year 1763, Mr. Elkington was left by his father the pos. 


session of a farm called Princethorp, in the parish of Stretton upom 


Dunsitiore, and county of Warwick. The soil of tliis farm was very 


<poor, and in many places so extremely wet, that it had been the” 


cause of rotting several hundred sheep, which was the first means 
that determined him, if possible, to drain it, which he began to do 
im.4764. The ficld in which he began was of a wet ag. soil, rene 
dered almost a swamp, (and, indeed, in some places, a shaking bog,) 
by the springs issuing from a bank of gravel and sand adjoining it, 
and overflowing the surface of the clay im the manner described in 
the annexed plan, which isa true representation of it. In order to 
drain this » he cut a trench about four or five feet deep, a little 
helow the upper side of the bog, or where the wetness began to 
make its appearance; and after proceeding with it so far in this di- 
rection, wed oe this depth, he found it did not reach the main body 
of subjacent water, from whence the evil proceeded. On discovering 
this, Mr. Elkington was at a loss how to proceed. At this time, 
while ‘He was considering what was next to be done, one of his serv- 
ants accidentally camie to the ficld where the drain was making, with 
an iron crow or ‘bar, which the farmers in that.country use in mak~ 
ing’ holes “for os their sheep. hurdles... Mr. Elkington having a, 
suspicion that his drain was not deep enough, and a desire to. know 

hat kind of strata lay,under the bottom of it, took the iron bar 
r Sea the servant, and after having forced it down about four feet 
below the bottom of the trench, on pulling it out, to his astonish- 
pnt a great quantity of water burst up through the hole he had 

as made, and ran down the drain. This, at oncz, led him to the 


_ Rnowlege of wetness being often produced by Water confined farther 
~ Below th 


he surface of the ground, than it was possible for the usual 
depth of. drains to reach, and induced, him to think of applying-an 
duger, #6 a.proper instrument.in such cases. Thus did the discovery 
originate from chance, the parent of many other useful arts! In this 
manuer, he not only accomplished the drainage of this field which 
goon rendeted it completely sound, but likewise all the other wet 


* ground on his farm. 


* The success of this experiment soon extended Mr. Elkington’s 


- Fame, in'the knowledge cf draining, from one part of the country to 


another ; and after Having drained several farms in his neighbourhood 


_ with equal success, Ke at last came to be very generally employed, 


has been since, and is now, in various parts of the kingdom, which 
shall be more particularly taken notice of in the oii It is, an- 
deed, “now impossible for him to execute half the employment he has 


. i hand, or to accept the numerous offers that are eyery. day made. to 
him. From his long practice and experience, he is now so success- 
_ Sui in the works which he undertakes, and also in judging of the 
, mternal strata‘of the carth and nature of springs, that he can, with 


remarkable precision, judge where to find water, and where to trace 
the course ef springs that make no appearance on the Surface of the 
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greund. The rules on which he acts, with regard to these disco» 
¥eries, will be afterwards explained in treating of the nature of wet, 
ground caused by springs. : | 
‘ Lastly, Within these few years past, since hig practi¢ée has been 
so widely extended, and so generally sticcessful, he has drained 
various parts of England, particuldrly in the midland countieé, many 
thousand acres of land, which; from being originally of little or no 
valué, is now as productive as any in the kin Neth, capable of producing 
the most valuable kinds of grain, at of feeding the best and healthiest 
species of stock. ey We | 
« Some have erroneously entertained an idea that Mr. Elkington’s 
sole skill lies in applying the auger for the lapping of springs, without 
attaching any merit to his method of conducting the draing. The 
accidental circumstance above stated gave him the Frat notion of using 
an auger, and directed his attention to the practice of draining, in 
the course of which he has made various useful discoveries, which are, 
herein afterwards moe fully explained. It will be sufficient here ta 
remark, that draining, according to his principles, depends upon, 
three points :—1/?; Upon finding out the main springs or cause of the 
mischief, without which nothing effectual can be done... 2d, Upon 
taking the level of that spring, and ascertaining its subterrantous bear- 
jugs, a measitre never practised by any till Mr. Elkington distavered 
the advantage to be derived from it; fors if the dram is cut a yard 
heyond the as of the spring, you can never reach the water that issues 
from it, and, by ascertaining that line by means of levelling you can 
cut off the spring effectually, and consequently drain the land in the 
cheapest and most eligible manner. The manner in which, this is 
done will be afterwards described. And, 3d/y,; By making use of the 
auger to reach of tap the spring, when the depth of the drain is not 
sufficient for that purpose. | , men | 
‘-In regard to the use of the auger, thotigh there is evtry tedsom 
to believe Mr. Elkington was led to employ that instruthent from the 
accidental circumstance stated above; and did not derive it from avy 
other channel ; yet there is no doubt that others have hit upon the 
same idea, without being indebted for it to hima It is said, that in 
attempting to discoyer mines by means of an auger, Springs have 
been tapped, and the adjacent wet ground thereby drained either by 
letting the water down, or giving it vent to the surface. ‘The auger 
has also been made yse of in bringing water into wells, by boring int 
the bottorn of them, to save the expence of digging, especially in 
Italy, where it is probable that the practice is very ancient. Buty 
that it bas been used jn draining land before Mr. Elkington made that diss 
coverys nd one hag qentured to assert. | 
‘in Dr. Nugent’s Travels through Germany, printed anno #76 
(of which an extract will be found jn chapter v. }, ther is an account 
of a mode of draining land, on principles in seine respects of a sipis 
lar nature, not indeed by the use of the auger, but by making pitas 
And, in-a publication by Dr. James Andergon, entitled « Essays on 
Agriculture and Rural Affairs,” printed apno 1795, after describing 
2 mode of tapping the Doctor had adopted, by sinking small pi 
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he adds, “I have often imagined that the expence of digging these 
N32 pite 
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pits might be saved, by, boring a hole through this solid stratum of 
clay, with a wimble made on purpose ; but as I have never’experi- 
oes this, I canhot“say whether it would answer the desired end ex- 
ating 5 ee a 

Mr. Etkington, however, made use of the auger prior to the date 
of these publications, or to any hint he could possibly derive from 
any publication in the English language, though it is probable that, 
in ‘so far as regarded tapping of springs for wells, the use of the auger 
was well Known in some parts of Italy. Buffon states, “* That, in 
the city of Modena; and four ‘miles round, whatever part is dug, 
when we reach the depth of sixty-three feet, and bore five feet deeper 
with an auger, the water springs out with such force, that the well 
is filled in a very short space of time. ‘This water flows continually, 
and neither diminishes nor increases by the rain or drought.’”? Men- 
tioning the different strata that are met with to this depth, he adds, 
«« These successive beds of fenny or marshy earth and chalk, are al- 
waysfound in the same order wherever we dig ; and very often the 
auger meets witli large trunks of trees, which it bores through, but 
which give great trouble to the workmen; bones, coals, flint, and 
pieces of iron, are also found. Ramazzini,. who relates these facts, 


&cw* Buffon’s Nat. Hist.’ 

This new principle of draining, by tapping springs, or by: 
perforating with an auger through a retentive into an absorb- 
ent or porous stratum, being ascertained, its application in 
theory is obvious > but it will require some judgment to direct’ 


_ its practice. Mr. Johnstone represents Mr. Elkington, to. 


whom Parliamént has awarded 1000/.,, as having been pecu= 
liarly fortunate, not only in the original discovery, but in the 
various and extensivé use which he has made of it. This work 
‘is an exhibition of his system drawn out into actual practiet ; 
and there are many to.whony it will be very acceptable. The 
letter-press, assisted by the plates, will explain the draining~ 
process requisite for wet soils of every description and im every’ 
situation: but,-without the plates, the detait would not always 
be very intelligible. We shall not, therefore, notice the vari- 
@us instances in which Mr. Elkington’s principle has been ap- 
plied with effect, but content ourselves with an extract ex- 
planatory of the principle itself, : 

‘ Wetness in land proceeds from two causes, as different in them- 
selves-as the.effects. which they produce. : 

‘ It proceeds either from rain water stagnant on the surface, or 
from the water of springs issuing ever, or confined under it. On 
clay soils, that. have no natural descent, wetness is commonly pro- 
duced. by the first-of these causes; but, in a variety of situations, it 
may: proceed from the latter.———But, , : 
1 The. principles of Mr. Elkington’s art are so closely connected 
with.the aature of springs, that, without a knowledge of these, and 
the causes producing them, it is impossible to practise it with either 
Lead Biggs Ae e950 oie ete * Bee 
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success or advantage ; for surface draining, where the wetness prot 
ceeds from subjacent water, is only alleviating the effect,: in place of 
removing the cause. It will therefore be necessary, in the frst place, 
so far to ascertain the nature of springs, and their connection with 
the formation of bogs, at to erable the practical drainer more eaiily 
to comprehend the theoretical part of Mr, Elkington’s system.’ 

‘ From its general external’ appéarance, and .by the perforations: 
that have been made in it by quarries, wells, ‘ard other subterraneoug 
its, the earth is known to be composed of various strata, which, 
Being in theirnature of opposite consistence, are“ distingnished by 
the names of porous and impervious. Those strata,’which, from their 
more open composition, are porous, and capable of receiving thé rain 
water that falls on them, include rock, gravel, sand, and such marles 
as are of an absorbent quality. Clay, and’a certain Kind of gravet 
having a proportion of clay in its composition, which, by binding and 
cementing the small stones together, renders it equally close and 'te- 
nacious as Clay itself; with such rock as is of a close aiid compact 
nature, without any fissures in it, are the principal strata*that mast 
resist the reception of water,:and that are capable of retaining it on 
their surface till exhaled by the'sui, or carried off by suitable drains, 
and are termed impervious. Bic Sate toy Ww 
* Springs therefore originate from rain’ water falling upon such! 
orous and absorbent surfaces, and subsiding downwards through 
such, till, in its passage,’ it meets a body of clay or other impene-: 
trable substance, which obstructs its farther descent, and here, form: 
ing a reservoir or considerable collection of water, it is forced either 
to. filtrate along such body, or rise to some part of the surface, 
where it oozes out in all those different appearatices that ate so fre- 
guiently met with. ‘This is’ evident fromthe icimediate disappearance. 
of the rain water, as it fails, on some parts of the pYound, while-it 
remains stagnant on others, til carried off by evaporation ; and from 
the strength of springs being greater in wet-than ii dry’ seasons. 
Hence, after.incessant rains, they are observed to break: out in higher 
situations, and, as the weather becomes drier, give over running out, 
unless at their lowest outlets. The strength my springs also, or quan- 
tity of water which they issue, depends chiefly on the extent of high 
round that receives and retains the rain, forming large reservoirs, 
which affords them a more regular supply. Thus bog-springs, or 
those that rise in valleys and low situations, are much"stronger, and 
have a more regular discharge, than those which bteak*out on higher 
ground, or on the sides of hills. ; | 
* Independent of these causes, there are certainly great springs 
contained in the bowels of the earth; otherwise, how could the 
many riyers that intersect it be supplied with such wast quantities of 


water as they discharge, the rains falling on its surface, or the dews 


that descend, not being adequate for that purpose? But, as this may 
be considered among those arcana of nature which have not yet been 
sufficiently explored, and lying at too great a depth to affect the sur- 

face, it comes not within the limits'of the present inquiry. 
¢ With the nature and causes of springs, that of bogs is intimately 
connected ; for, where springs breaking out in the manner above de- 
 alf N 3 scribed, 
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gcribed, run over a flat surface of clay, and ¢annot get off with suf 
ficiént rapidity, or are not confined to a narrow channel ; the supery 
abundance of water rfiust cause the dissolution of all the coarse 
vegetables it produces, which, together with part of the ndtural ‘sod 
itself, is formed, into a peat garth, every year increasing in depth 

and the extent of such bog or morass is according to the quantity o 

water, and to that of the flat ground on which it is formed. The 


: great object of Mr. Elkington’s system is, that of draining such bogs, — 


y cutting off entirely the source of tlie springs or subterraneous War 

ter that cause the wetness, either by flowing over the surface, or by 
its being Jong-confined under it. If the springs have a natural'out- 
jet, the object of the drain is, to lower and enlarge it, which, ‘by 
giving the water 2 more free and easy channel, will sooer discharge 
and — it off, or will reduce it to a level so far below the surface, - 
BS fo. pasreat its overflowing it. , 
.. §, Where the’springs have no apparent outlet, but are either con- 
fined so far below the surface, as to injuredt by constant moisture, or 
by dozing out imperceptibly through any small pores of the upper 
soil; the object of ‘the drain is, to give a proper vent to that water, 
gnd to extract more quickly and morc effectually what has before been 
pent up in the bosom of the soil. The object of the auger, which in 
Magy instances ‘is the sine. gua nou of the business, is simply to reach 
@r tap'the spring, and to give vent to the water thus pent up, when 
She depth of the drain does not reach it, where the level of the out 
let will not admit its being cut to that depth, and where the ex- 
pence ah etre so deep would be yery great, and the execution of 
ye | ° 

. “gp pa a depends upon the situation of the ground to be 
rained, and the'nature and inclination of the strata of which the 
ayers is composed ; as much knowledge as. possible must 
de obtained of ese before the proper course:pf a drain can be ascer- 
tained, or any ‘spedific-rales given for its direction or-execution” 
By Mr.Johnstone’s-account, Mr. Ehkimgton does not merely 
content dimvelf with discharging water from soils in which it ig 
Injiitious, buteneeavours to corivert whathas hitherto operated 
‘as ‘an'evil irito'a teal peod, “by taking ‘it Serve'the purposes of 
Grrigation, ‘of supplying ponds, dr resetvoirs, or houses, or fox 





syrning tills, : cit, 
-A-déscription isigiven, .with plates, of the level, augers, and 
other instrnments, employed in Mt. £.’s mode of draining; 


aby which maniy lauge tracta-qif wet-and- boggy land in the king- 


dom havye-been-effecteally laid dry and brought under tillage; 
ag is evident from subjoined extracts taken from ‘the Agricul- 
‘tural Reports. | 

- This useful work is enriched hy its Appendix, containing, in 
“Ig gections, many hints, rémarks, rules, and directions, rela- 
tixe to the practice of hollow draining ; which will be of great 
ase to the young land-surveyor, or to the gentleman wha 
wishes to superintend bis own improvements, KS 
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‘Arr. 1%. Dialogues of Lucian, fromthe Greek. Vols. IV. and V.* 
8vo. 10s. Boards. Longman. 1798. ; 


Att a long intetval, Mr. Carr has produced the remainin 
volumes of his translation of this lively and eccentric, but 
too licentious writer. He has judiciously omitted many parts 
which merit the latter epithet, and has confined his labours 
to those passages which exhibit the fine sense of the satirist, 
without his follies and his pibaldry.—Perhaps the learned . 
reader may in some instances charge Mr. Carr with too great 
familiarity of diction, and with taking undue liberties in his 
attempts to imitate rather than to translate the original with 
fidelity; yet we think that he may plead, in his defence, the 
acknowleged rules of liberal interpretation, in regard to an 
-gsthor whose graces are sometimes beyond the reach of art. 
Although Lucian is frequently sarcastic and ludicrous, and 
approaches too often to the character of a buffoon, yet his 
works furnish many instances of dignified satire, philosophical 
acuteness, and a noble spirit of moral disquisition. We think 
that our readers will be pleased with the following quotation 
from the life of Demonax (vol. v.), in which the character of 
a true philosopher is drawn with that skill, accuracy, and 
gravity, which would confer honour on the disciples of the 


Porch, 


¢ Demonax was a Cyprian by birth, of a family far from bein 
obscure; being distinguished by abundant possessions, as well * 
consequence in the state. Superior to such considerations, and ; 
piring to all that was great and good, he oe himself to the study 
of philosophy, not from any recommendation of Agatliobeliis, or 
‘his predecessor Demetrius, or ae though very ‘well acquaintéd 
with all the three, as he was with Timocrates, the wise and eloquent 
Heraclian ; it was not, I say, owing to any other philosopher, that 
he became one; but fram the native impulse of his‘ewn mind, ‘which 
from his early youth had directed him to the most honourable pur- 
suits, looking down, as from an eminence, on the follies of mankind, 
_and devoting his life to liberty and truth. Sober and irreproachable 
_in his manners, he set before those who saw him and heard him an 
_example to be followed by all. Not that he came, as the proverb 
‘expresses it, with feet unwashed ; for there was hardly a poet, whose 
verses he could not repeat. He had practised the art of spedking, 
-and had studied the distinguishing tenets of the several philosophical 
sects, not merely to touch them, as the saying is, with the tip of 
his finger, but that he might perfectly understand them. His body, 
at the same time, had not been neglected, but trained by exercise, 
_and inuxed to labour. The point with him was, never to be beholden 
to any one: which when he became sensible was not m his. power to 
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‘attain, he quitted life of his own accord, Igaving all the great men 
of Greece a great deal to talk about. 
¢ It was not that he had cut his philosophical coat from any pare 
ticular cloth; for it was a composition of shreds and ates, 
jicked up here’and there *, and nobody knew which piece he liked 
£ : owever, it was observed, that he seemed most at home 
with Socrates, following, at the same -time, ‘the Philosopher + ‘of 
Sinope in his habit sik simplicity of life, yet without: restricting — 
himself to a mean diet for the purpose of being stared at. He af- 
fected not singularity in,his appearance or manners, eating, drinking, 
and éonversing, in public and private, just like other people, without 
pride or ostentation, His conversation was the graceful Attic, pure 
and unmixed with Socratic irony. No one thought meanly of it, 
nor did any one ever leave him as dreading the severity of-his censpre, 
‘His companions were pleased and improved, went away better men, 
with better hopes of an hereafter. He was not addicted to the 
noise of contention, nor put himself out of humour, because he saw 
the necessity of reproof; he could forgive the offender, and yet be 
severe on the offence ;_ well knowing, that. a wise physician never 
thinks of curing the disease by railing at the patient. To err, he 
said, was human ; godlike, to reclaim. Pursuing this course of life, 
and in want of nothing for himself, he was always ready to supply 
the wants of others; whom he never failed to admonish, whenever 
he saw them exulting in prosperity, how frail and transitory it was, 
“Such’as complained of poverty, exile, old age, or ill health, were 
sure to be rebuked with a smile, for not considering how very soon 
their sufferings would have an end, -when both good and evil would 
_be lost in oblivion, and they all would find a lasting deliverance: Jf 
brothers were at variance, it was his business to make them friends ; 
if ,husbands and wives disagreed, he was the mediator { between 
.them; ‘and there have been instances, in turbulent times, when a 
_seasouable speech, in his pleasant way, has subdued the spirit of party, — 
brought over ‘sedition to, the service of the state, and made even 
taxes popular: such was our philosopher, mild, smiling; unassuming.” 
The notes at the bottom of the pages are chiefly composed 
of allusions to modern facts or customs ; and though they carry 
with them no marks of extraordinary erudition or sagacity, 
they may afford assistance to the English reader, by enabling 
him to relish the text.— Mr. Carr takes no notice of Dr. Franke 
lyn’s more classical translation of this author, though it was 
subsequent to. his first publication of the three vols. 7 
‘This fifth vol. completes Mr, Cart’s design. At the end of 
it, he mforms us that, | 


: As a preface to this last volume, I had set about preparing a 
Dissertation on the works of my author. I had found in my drawer 





¢ * A carious receipt to make a new sect,’ 
¢ + Diogenes.’ 
§ t A service of danger,’ 


a bundle 
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« bundle of Remarks ready made; and it could not be a pairfultask, 

when there was little more left to be done, than to collect’ the scat- 

tered opinions of the learned, which, with the unlearned, might have 

passed for my own. Nevertheless, after some sober reflections on the 

use aid abuse of wit, I have changed my mind ; and give up Lucian, 

with all his faults, to judges duly commissioned, <_ 
“ who read each work of wit 


With the same spirit that its author writ,” | 


only begging them not to forget, that he lived and wrote many 
ago; that his education was none of the best ; that chastity of style 
and manners did. not then universally prevail, as in these happy times ; 
and that, though he could run away from his apprenticeship, -his 
Dialogues could hardly escape some. small tincture of those im his 
uncle’s shop. Just as the conversation of Lord Bolingbroke, after 
all his greatness, and with all his elegance, might still be traced to 
the inns of court; , | ; 
‘ Qe semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
esta diu. 7 


* Monsieur Balzac, who deserved so well of the first person sin- 
gular, when he spoke of himself and his letters, ,used to take off his 
beaver; but a Translator, the ninth part of an auther, when he is 
contented with his proportionate share of vanity, and in possession of 
a hat, will be more chary of it. I pull off mine, this: cold day, 
not to myself, but my Reader, with whom I wish to exchange for- 
giveness, and part in peace, while he looks so pleased to see the end 
of the book.’ es ! 

* Fan. 29, 1798. rk 5.C2 5 

None of Mr, Carr’s readers, probably, will refuse to return 
this courteous salute, nor fail to accompany it with thanks for 





the entertainment with which he has supplied them, Smyth 





Art. X. The Treatise of Cicero, de Offctis ; or, his Essay on Mo- 
ral. Duty. ‘Translated, and accompanied with Notes and Observa- 
tions, by William M‘Cartney, Minister of Old Kilpatrick. yo. 
pp: 365- 5s. Boards. Printed at Edinburgh; Robinsons, Lon. 
don, 1798. | pa 

pat writings of Hume, Adam Smith, and Paley, have dis- 

covered such comprehension and accuracy on the natute 
and extent of the Moral Duties, that to an English reader this 
treatise of the great Roman orator will appear comparatively 
dry and uninstructive. ‘The subject, indeed, through the 
three divisions adopted by the author, is too often violated (if 
we may so express it) by frivolous questions, fabulous illus- 
trations, and a too frequent neglect of luminous arrangement. 

With these disadvantages the translator of the three books De 

Ojiciis had to contend; besides the difficulty of rendering 

with ease the 6 equabile {5° compositum genus orationis” of the 

5 original, 
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original. ‘The learned reader will grant him indulgence, shoyld 
he sometimes appear diffuse and at other times abrupt ; as Ci. 
, cero in this essay frequently uses the petulant mode of dialec- 
tics wiuch distinguished the school of Socrates, and sometimes 
, _ fae declamatory style of reasoning which marked the writings 
of his disciple Plato. The notes annexed to the volume. ave 
well suited to persons who are unacquainted with the, nature 
of classical writings, as they are occasionally illustrative of 
the persons and historical events to which the text alludes, 
and sometimes contain observations on the text itself, where 
‘a doubtful, vague, or improper sentiment is delivered. The 
original work was written by Cicero to his son, then a student 
at Athens; and this circumstance may account for the style 
eing nearer allied to the epistolary than to the argumentative 
form of writing. ee 
That our xeaders may. judge of the manner in which thi 
| work is rendered into English, we transcribe the following pas- 
sage fromthe ‘Chird Book. , 
: € Let us-pass dver fabulous and foreign details, and came to the 
‘authentic history of our own country. M. Atillius Regulus, during 
his-cecond consulship, -was surprised, and taken prisoner, by Xap- 
-thippus, the Lacedemonian general. in Africa, when Hamilcar, the 
father of Hannibal, was Commander in chief. He was sent to Rome 
ito the senate, after having taken an oath, that, unless certain noble 
y captives were restored to the Carthaginians, he should himself retusn 
: 
| 
| 


to Carthage. When he came to Rome, he observed the appearance 
ef utility in. hie,miésion ; but, as the.event declares; he conceived it 
no more than an appearance. Such was his situation; and who 
, ‘would deny that it was profitable to remain in his native country ; fe 
ad’ . caa@be at home with his wife and children ; and, judging the calamity he 
¢ had sustained-the common fate-of war, to retain-the-rank of consular 
cignity ? What is your opinion ?—Greatness of mind and fortitude 

‘deny that it was profitable. stiles 5 
‘-*€ould you ask more ample authorities than these ?>—It is the 
“property of such virtues, to fear nothing; to despise all human 
~things ; to think nothing intolerable that can happen to man. What 
then did Regulus do? He came into the senate, and laid before 
' -fthem his commission: he refused to .give his opinion ; for he was 
a | ynot.a senator as long as.he was:bound by an-oath toanenemy. And 
; . m,that celebrated apeech,. which some will declare foolish,-and repug- 
ant. to his.own interest, he denied that it would be an advantage to 
3 restore the captives; for they were young men and able generals, but 
) he. was now wasted with age. When his influence prevailed, the 
captives were retained, and he returned to Carthage ; and neither * 





‘the love of his country, nor affection for his family and friends, de« 
tained him. Nor was he then ignorant that he was returning to a 
most cru¢l enenty, and to exquisite punishment : but he thought his 
oath was to be kept. «His condition, therefore, was better, even 


when put to death by watching, than if he had remained at bomen 
9 : oe 
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eld captive and a perjured nobleman. But it was folly, it may be 
said, not only to give his opinion against restoring the captives, but 
‘even to dissuade the measure. How, folly? Was it folly, if the 
gdvice was conducive to the public welfare? ‘Can that be profitable 
for any citizen, which is detrimental to the state?” 

We have seen two or three former translations of Cicero de 
Oficiis into English ; ee by Cockman, another by Guthrie, 
and (we think) a third "but we do not recollect the name of 


‘tthe translator. . : Smyth ‘ 





—— — 


Art. XI. A Letter to the Dilettanti Society, respecting the Obten- 
tion of certain Matters ‘essenttidlly necessary for the Improvement 
of Public Taste, and for accomplishing the original: Views of the 
Royal Academy of Great Brita. By James » Esq. RvA. 
Professor ‘of Painting to the Royal Academy, yto. pp. 76. 
gs. 6d. Walker. 1798, 
AR. Barry stands very high in the ‘scale of European art. 

We recollect few pictures of any living painter equal to 
his Olympic Triumph, in ‘the Adelphi Buildings; ‘and scarcely 
any single ‘figure so divinely yt harrowingly expressive, as'the 

Angel of Retribution in his Elysium. ‘His Groupes have in- 
deed been reproached. ‘with flatness of colouring, and a too 
anxious and habitual imitation of classical prototypes: but by 

‘beauties how great! are these alleged blemishes counter- 

balanced !—Fromsuch an artist, every word concerning his 

‘art ought to’ be received with great impression. Yet. his 

‘Inquiry into the real ‘and imaginary Obstructions tothe Acqui- 

‘sition of the Arts‘m England, published so long ago as 1775, 

‘has caused no reformations (see especially c. x1.); and ‘his 

Letter addressed int 1793 to the Society of Arts, (am account 

of which eccurs in our 12th vol. N.S. p. 23.) though better. 

known, has produced as little effect. 

The Letter now before us begins, as we observed when we 
formerly ‘noticed ‘a part of it, annexed to the last edition of Pil- 
‘kington’s Dictionary, (see M. Rev. N.S. vol. xxv. ‘p. 435;) 
with ridiculing a costly subscription formed by some indivi- 
‘duals, to Jearn the Venetian colouring’; as if it congistéd 
merely in some mechanical secret ; in covering the canvass first 

with body-colour; ‘in the proportion of cerase or vermilion to 

‘be mingled with linseed oil or soap of wax; or in the che- 

‘mical purity of the muriate of lead employed to give the buff 

‘hue to the flesh. ‘The peculiarity of Titian’s colouring con- 

Sists in his usually imitating nature when irradiated on all sides, 

‘or objects fully illuminated. Consequently, his boldest. relief is 

always produced with the smallest possible. discrepancy of tint. 


No | 
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“No doubt, he usually exposed his models in broad and ‘open 
daylight. _ All the colouring of the Chinese is executed on this 
ptinciple. When they first saw the portrait of our King, they 
mistook the dark shade intended to give relief to the nose, far 
‘some injury which the picture had sustained during the voyage, 
and were preparing to efface it. Their painters not being 4 
the habit of imitating objects partially illuminated, which the 
light reaches from one point only, had no conception that 


g na 
ity. st Geguch contrasts of colour were ever to be found in nature. Some 


“painters of the first rank affect catching lights: Guercino, if 
_we rightly recollect, and Opie, are of the number.- The 
purposely introduce their. light through a single orifice, ‘and 
from above,) (dungeon-painters, the Italians call such,) and thus 
imitate, a partially illuminated scene of nature. They cofise- 
quently employ the greatest possible intervals of hue which 
nature can exhibit in the same figure. »;This modé of. colour. 
ing * is precisely the reverse of that of ‘Titian, but in its w 
_is equally meritorious, and can be accomplished with the same 
pallet and canvass ; it seems to result from a habit of practis- 
ing in aroom. with a single sky-light. Indeed, the method of 
_study pursued by the great artists will account for nearly. all 
_their peculiarities. Rubens, at one period, had probably crim- 
son hangings to his painting-room; for at one time he.con-— 
stantly, gave a. redness to the dark shades of his-flesh, which 
has all the appearance of reflected light.—-Many English artists 
inhabit rooms with windows to the north, What is the con- 
sequence? They see. all their models. illuminated with a bluer. 
light than that of day; and, if they faithfully imitate the na- 
ture before them, they steep their objects in a leaden twilight, 
and acquire that clay-cold colouring which is opposed to the 
mellow. | Pas sian ‘ 
Mr. Barry next proceeds to enforce the importance of a pub- 
lic,collection of antient art. In. all lines of pursuit, it is so 
obviously necessary to consult the master-pieces of our prede- 
-, cessors, in order to attain excellence, that it seems. strange to 
have instituted an Academy of Painting without first providing 
such a collection. His proposal, was made. to the Academiciang 
in these terms: __ nee : | ; 
‘¢ I also. move, that some part of our property be laid out in the 
purchase of some one.or more exemplars of ancient art, anda room or 
rooms to put them in. This beginning (which would come so grace- 
fully and with such peculiar propriety from the Academy) would, 








*: Intensity, of ‘light and shade gives artificial prominence, and’ {é 
therefore, favourable:to effect : but it: can seldom be employed ‘with 
probability, and is scarcely compatible with keeping. : 
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with ® generous public that only, wants such.an occasion of directing 
its energy, soon fructify and extend to a National Gallery.*, which, , 
whilst it would compleat the views of the. Academy with respect to 
the education of its pupils, would also: no. less beneficially -extend to; 
the improvement. and entertainment of the nation,at large. There. 
are many old famous pictures in this kingdom : whether any of these 
should be bestowed on this public gallery, or only lent.to it for apy 
given number of years, ‘to be replaced by others, the end would be 
equally answered; amd, by proper inscriptions on the frames, the: 
lic would know its benefactors, who would be paid in a’glorious: 
celebrity, proportioned to the utility and satisfaction they diffused. — . 
_ « A proper attention to the, obtaining these desiderata, would not. 
only appear more becoming the reputation of the age and nation,.and., 
more consistent with the noble disinterested conduct hitherto adopted 
by the Academy, but would eventually and finally be more profitable. 
and advantageous to the interests of superior artists, and the widows 
and relatives they may happen to ‘leave behind them, than what has 
been proposed by dissipating this propery of the Academy, in pen- 
sions annexed to the mere frequency of exhibition, without any regard’ 
to the degree of importance or contemptibility of the matter exhi- 
bited. Such a procedure would inevitably: reverse all right, and : 
~ duce mischief and dishonour instead of benefit. The nobler occasions 
of exertion do not so frequently occur as. those that are paltry and 
worthless, not to say sosechaemene ; and.the answer of /Esop’s Lioness 
in the fable, would admirably apply in this case. ** You produce a 
eat many at a litter, and often 3 but what are they? Foxes. I indeed 
So0e but ane at a time, but you should remember this one is a Lion.” It is 
full time, Gentlemen, that we should recollect, in this Academy, that 
our art has the glory of being a moral art, with extensive means, pe-: 
culiarly universal, and applicable to all ‘ages and nations, to the im- 
provement and deepest interests.of society; and although,» from the. 
unfortunate combinations that sometimes oceur, we have had moré, 
frequent occasion to decorate the exhibition walls with pictures of, 
live or dead partridges, mackerel on deal boards, or such like human 
or other trifling matters, every whit as unmeaniag and inapplicable 
to any great or ethical purpose, yet surely, surely, if the Academy 
cannot every year gratify the public witha Gymnatium at Athens, or 
the Stadium at Olympia, it will ill become them to encourage, by their’ | 
countenance and their pensions, so horrid and scandalous a_reverse 
and degradation. These opinions, which I hope will meet the wishes: 
of a majority: of the Academicians, I am happy to deliver on such an 
occasion as the present, where they are so fairly, so necessarily called: 
for! and that, whatever determination the Academy may choose: to: 





es The famous Cartoons of Rafaelle,. which were urchased with 
the public. money, might stand .gorioaaly at the head of such an acade- 
mical or national gallery ; or if they should be thought to occupy too 


much space, and that finely coloured oil pictures would be more,im- 
mediately useful,—some of the Royal Palaces abound with works of 
Vandyck, of that deseription, which might be well spared. With 


“denn 


such a nest-egg, and space, the rest would soon follow.’ 
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adopt ia this Business, these sensiments, either in the way of ates 

or est, must now, in the drder of things, remain upon their books, 
for the inspection of these who may come after us, and who, it ie tg . 
be hoped, will have other and higher views of the concernsof art, tha: 
~~ Re from thé undue, political artifices of combination ang 

Many particulars relative to the fate of this motion, to the’ 
election of uew associates, to the selection of artists for executi 
the statues of Johnson, Howard, and Jones, and to other acade. 
mic. transactions, are given; which seem to indicate that the ing 
ternal state. of the Academy would admit of some improve. 

% <3 ; 
Occasionally, our author pays high ae to David, a 
Teading artist among the French. is is liberal, but is it also 
just? Have not the dg of David mostly that affected theatric 
grace, or turn, which is wholly occupied with the effect of its. 
expression on the spectator, sather than with the passion ex. 
pressed? His Horatii seem practised to gwear. In graee, 
energy, and expression, do not his figures bear that relation 19: 
nature which a select actor does to an agent: as if the artist 
had studied the picturesque at the opera, and not in life? — 

’ ‘Mr. Barry’s general tinge of opinion well deserves to become’ 
an object of meditation. He considers Atheism asa destroys 
ing angel, let loose for a time only by the order of Providence, 
ia moments of political corruption and convulsion, while crimes 
are necessary to effect the overthrow of mischievous institutions. 
He recommends the preservation of the Papa] government, as. 
a perennial fountain of the arts which humanize society,-andé 
of the religion which must again be invoked to heal the morah 
disorders of a revolutionary period. The speculation is worthy 
of Mr, Burke for the reverential piety which it displays, and for. 
the luminous trains of idea which kindle and phosphoresce 
along its track. We cannot resist the pleasure of presenting 
our readers with a considerable extract. hoe eS 

¢ Would to Heaven that some great and good man, possessed of 
the eloquence of a Burke, a wh. dy a Bosstiet, or a Fenelons 

should in this momentoys crisis of, Revolutions (when the happiness 

or misery of ages is pending upon the issue), come nobly forward, at 

visk, asthe blessed advocate for that constitution of things whieh 

in Get to be most productive of that happiness which results from in 

tellectual, virtuous culture, and-from those ingenious arts which con- 


. stitute the te ser and nutriment of this virtue and eulture of 


the intellect { vindictive, tempestuous passions of our nature will 
be always sure to make ample provision for occasions of strife, fot 


ment which are best adapted'to such views: although this 


haps, inevitable forthe most part 3 yet oue might hope there -_ 
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be ‘always found magnanimity enough in human nature to permity 
as the Greeks had so gloriously, and for such a long time, per 
mitted, a sacred territory apart governed by its own pacific lawsy 
which were.respected by all contending» parties. There is nothing im 
all the Grecian story which can exhibit that very belhgerent people 
in a more graceful, amiable, and becoming point of view, than their 
admirable, salutary, exemplary conduct im this-particular ; and yet, 
what could any man say of the sacred territory of Elis, that might 
not be affirmed (with many additional arguments of inexpressible ad- 
vantage) of the Papal government at Rome? How easy:would it 
be, without rashly destroying it, to weed out discreetly and prudently 
any of those defects and abuses which might attach frém length of 
time, and from the very excusable infirmty ever mseparable from 
hirian nature in all conceivable situations and concerns! How easy, 
without loss of its dignity, to accommodate it to any existing circum- 
stance! But there will bé no need to wish for the eloquence of a 
great man, on an occasion so deeply interesting to humanity: the 
French are a wise and a gteat people, who have been tong distins 
guished by their predilection for those arts which humanize, and are 
not likely to forego any occasions of practising their usual magnani< 
mity. The Papal government cannot want persuasive advocates 
among a people so happily enlightened ; and as for any republics that 
might | te up in Italy, they will be sd well acquainted with the 
value of the Papal government, as to make every effort for preservmg 
it in a flourishing state.. ‘The infinite importance of such a govern 
ment as the Papal to the arts which humanize society, has been long 
an dbject of my deepest meditation ; and I have before had occasion, 
in my printed letter to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts; 
from the 24th to the 32d pagé, to touch a little upon the great and 
éssential advantages derived to Europe from its connexion with the 
Papal povernnient ; and as it is impossible to reflect upon the growth 
and advancement of those arts which tend to meliorate and humanize 
society, without recurring to the same venerable source, I have, ia 
the introductory Lecture to my Course in the Academy, been also 
led to take notice of a few particulars which, as they will come it 
very well here, I shall transcribe, without caring mech whether it be 
digressing or not. , . 

‘ It is curious to reflect, that the exertions of art seem to -arise 
from the disappointment of the human mind, sated, disgusted, and 
tired with the monotony of the real persons and things which this 
world affords, so full of imperfection, and accompanied with so track 
misery, strife, and injustice. In proportion to the serénity and good~ 
niess of the mind, it naturally turns away from such a state of ‘things, 
mm search of some other, more grateful and consoling ; and it has a 
neteral horror of these atheistical cavils which would malignantly de- 
prive it of all other resource, by mercilessly chaining it down to the 
scene before it. Hence it arises that the minds of men, in all 
and places, where they were at leisure, and happily relieved from the 
Uppressions of war, tyrannies, and all their horrid train of conseyacry 
miseries, have naturally dilated and found consolation in the objects 
‘Of religion, which they would anticipate and realize by their endeas 
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vours to cut or carve them in blocks of wood or stone, whee 
ther detached from their parént: rocks, and set up in high and ho« 


‘roured places of frequent resort, or, as was probably the more ane. 
Gti 
seen 


— cut into and making part of immense excavations, as’ is 
in the mountains of India. © Whether the subject-matter of reli. 

ion be well or ill reasoned upon in these detailed efforts ; whether: 
it be taken from the various incarnations of the Indian Vistnou, from 
the more elegant ideas and forms of the Greek Mythology, or from. 
the miore consoling, just, and happily adapted matter resulting-from. 
the more equitable ratiénal hopes and fears inculcated by the Christian 
religion ; yet the whole taken together forms an astonishing chair of. 
the most indubitable proof of the extreme thirst of the.mind fora 
more satisfactory state of things, and of its natural recurrence.to the 
arts of design, as the first, the universal and most natural written 
language, which, in furnishing the means of expressing this universal 
testimony, affords a happy and the only opportunity of tracing human 
nature through an immense tract of ages; through India, Egypt,Greece, 
and Italy. And although whatever was not connected with the religion 
of those people, was not thought of as worthy the commemorating, yet ’ 
many other matters and usages are luckily preserved by therr incidental 
connexion with this superior matter, which otherwise would now be ut- 
terly lost to us; and, every thing fairly and fully considered, what should 
we have known of the ancient nations, their arts and knowledge, were 
it not for the stimulus which religion afforded to the human exertions? 
What other motives ever did or could supply its place ?— 

* Notwithstanding the inevitable jarring from the varieties of men’s 
dispositions, interests, and circumstances, yet it is a well known anda 
true maxim, That in all Republics or constitutions of society, accord- 
ing to whatever way the citizens are reared up, so they shall be found 
to be.—But,; without entering upon abstract reasonings, on all the 
possible advantages: that science and art might fairly derive from the 
doctrines of Christianity, from the suppression of barren selfishness, 
and fraternal equality, and the:intellectual culture which, upon a just 
statement, will be ‘found to form the tissue and the very essence of 
Christianity; we may even content ourselves with the mere matter of 
fact, as exhibited in the Papal Government at Rome; and there it 
has been abundantly apparent, that the time, the attention, and the 
wealth employed for the public-in the culture of those arts and intellec- 
tual accomplishments which elevate human nature to its real dignity, 
above mere sensual and brutal existence, forms an zra in the history 
of-mankind, nat less néw than admirable and amiable, more especially 
if we confpare this pacific scene of intellectual exertion with the hor- | 
rors and carnage’of preceding niilitary Governments of brutal force, 
under the pompous. titles of Roman Commonwealth or Roman Em- 

ire; which for so -many ages had deluged or disgraced the world. 
Phe name.of ‘Civil Society was, is, and ever: will be, ill bestowed 
upon such hordes-and eombinations of robbers or assassins. 

Neither our time nor the subjeet we have in hand will allow us te 
go far in our remarks -on this Pontifical Republic at Rome, this uni- 
versal treasury and theatre for the culture and support of the educa- 
tien of Europe ; where, throwing aside all privilege, rank, nnd ciate 
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of family and primogeniture, every thing was devoted to the general 
promotion of intellect. All its honours and rewards, its mitres, 
purple hats, and tiara, accessible to all, to every condition, where 
superior worth and ability could be found, diffused such a spirit 
throughout Europe, as was best calculated to wrestle with the bratal 
ferocity of the dark Gothic ages, and, sooner or later, could not fail 
of being attended with the most extensive salutary effects. Their 
‘ascendancy and power derived from intellect: whatever could be 
ined in this way, was from the state of celibacy to which they had 
reduced themselves, necessarily dispensed in the way best calculated 
to furnish the means and increase to this ascendancy, and consequently 
in a manner most profitable to the world. It is to no purpose to 
cavil at those abuses which, from the frailty of man, will sometimes 
accompany the uses of the best things. We all know that the worst 
conceivable things are the abuses of the best ; and we may therefore 
fairly and justly give them full credit for the early nurture, cultiva- 
tion, and, I had. almost said, mature and vigorous perfection of 
whatever we have most reason to value ourselves for, either as com- 
pared to the animals beneath us, or to the rest of our own species, 
scattered over the other parts of the globe. With respect to those 
arts which principally form the object of attention in this Academy, 
however pleasing it may be to reflect on the different monuments of 
their culture, in the churches and convents of the several countries of 
Europe; yet it was at Rome where all this intellectual influence con- 
centrated; it was there that the mind was astonished, delighted, 
and enabled to contemplate with rapture, the sublimities to which 
art had arrived: and it will not be from our purpose to close these 
observations with remarking, that, even in the weveyaeey aristocracy 
at Venice, where the professions of arts and letters were foolishly con- 
sidered as beneath the nobles, the commonalty intimidated at an awful 
distance, and consequently destitute of the necessary ambition of ex- 
celling, and there being no third estate, its effects in the arts may be 
seen accordingly ; for whilst the human mind made the noblest ex- 
cursions in the Vatican and Capella Sistina, under the’auspices of the 
Roman Pontiffs, the genius of the Venetians was. cultivating the 
mechanical branches of art, the colouring and chiaro-scuro, which 
Giorgione had imported from L. da Vinci, the Florentine.’ 


Some interesting anecdotes occur (p. 38, &c.) concerning 


Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mortimer, Hussey, and 


others, Good observations on patronage, also, are interwoven. 
Surely it is worth while to make some national provision for 
the growth of art *! Surely it is well worth while to uphold 
and strengthen the fastnesses of religion, by the powerful and 
lasting aid of painting and of sculpture! Surely our cathedrals 
might set the example of cherishing those labours of the 
artist, which are employed to promulgate the praiseworthy ac- 
tions of the truly venerable founders of Christianity ! 








“* Notwithstanding the pretended encouragement of the gore 
ment, and the trumpeted praises of philosophers, art is perishing in 
France for want of demand. “ArT 

Rey. Fes. 1799. O 
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Agr. XIL. A Discourse an the Study of the Law of Nature and Na: 


_ tions ; introductory to.a Course of Lectures on that Science; tobe 


commenced in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, on Wednesday, Feb. 20, -1799, in 

pursuance of an Order of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s 
nn. By James Mackintosh, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at 

Law. 8vo. pp. 70. 2s. 6d. Cadell jun..and Davies. 1799. 


T E history of natural jurisprudence, of that great and com. 
prehensive science which’ teaches and ascertains the duties 
of individuals and of ‘states, though a truly noble and import. 
ant subject, has never been considered in all its parts with the 

recision and attention which it deserves. The late Doctor 


‘Smith, at the close of his Theory of Moral Sentiments, made a 


promise to the world of dedicating his leisure and.his talents 
to this vast and splendid undertaking ; but, unhappily for-man- 
kind, he lived to complete only a part of his plan; and his 
Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations exa 
tends alone to what concerns police, revenue, and arms, — 

In a course of lectures now delivering in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, 
the author of the pamphlet before us proposes to discuss those 
various subjects which constitute and are comprised in.the-law 
of nature and nations; and in the present discourse he gives 
an outline of. the plan which he intends to pursue. . A short, 
but a clear and masterly account of the progress and present 
state of the science is.given,..and of that succession of ‘able 
writers who have gradually brought it to its present high state 
of cultivation. From this part of the work, we cannot deny 
ourselves the satisfaction of presenting to our. readers the 
finished portrait of Grotius;—of whom it may truly be 
Said, | salina | | 
“ Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 

Now tetigit,— 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” 

© The reduction of the law of nations to a system was reserved 
for Grotius. It was by the advice of Lord Bacon and Peiresc that 
he- undertook this.arduous task. He produced a work which we now 
indeed justly deem imperfect, but which is perhaps the most com- 
plete that the world has yet owed, at so early a stage in the progress 
of any science, to the genius and learning of one man. So great is 
the uncertainty of. posthumous reputation, and so liable is the fame 
even of the greatest men to be obscured by those new fashions of 
thinking and writing wliich succeed each other so rapidly among po- 
lished ‘nations, that Grotius, who filled’so large a space in the eye of 
‘his contémporaries, is now perhaps known to some of my readers 
only by name. Yet if we \fairly estimate both his endowments and 
his virtues, we may justly consider him as one of the most memo- 
rable men who have doné honour to modern times. He combined 


the discharge of the most impoitant duties of active and public life 
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with the attainment of that exact and various learning which is gene+ 
rally the portion only of the recluse student. He was distinguished 
‘gs an advocate and a magistrate, and he composed the most valuable 
works on the law of his own country ; he was almost equally cele- 
brated as an historian, a scholar, a poet, and a divine: a disinterested 
statesman, a philosophical lawyer, a patriot who united moderation 
with firmness, and a theologian who was taught candour by his learn- 
‘ing. © Unmerited exile did not damp his patriotism : the bitterness of 
controversy did not extinguish his charity. The sagacity of his nu- 
merous and fierce adversaries could not discover a blot on his charac- 
ter; and in the midst of all the hard trials and galling provocations 
of a turbulent political life, he never once deserted his friends when 
they were unfortunate, nor insulted his enemies when they were weak. 
In times of the most furious civil and religious faction he preserved 
his name unspotted, and he knew how to reconcile fidelity to his own 
arty, with moderation towards his opponents. Such was the man 
who was destined to give a new form to the law of nations, or rather 
to create a science, of which only rude. sketches and indigested. mate. 
rials were scattered over the writings of those who had gone before 
him. ‘By tracing the laws of his country to their principles, he was 
led to the contemplation of the law of nature, which he justly. con- 
sidered as the parent of all municipal law *. Few works were more 
celebrated than that of Grotius in his own days, and in the. age 
which succeeded. It has, however, been the fashion of the last half. 
century to depreciate his work as_a shapeless compilation, in which 
reason lies buried under a mass of. authorities and quotations. -This 
fashion originated among French wits and declaimers, and it has been, 
I know not for what reason, adopted, though.with far greater mo- 
deration and decency, by some respectable writers among ourselves, 
As to those who first used this language, the most candid supposition 
that we can make with respect to them is, that they never read the 
work ; for, if they had not been deterred from the perusal of it by 
such a formidable display of Greek characters, they must soon have 
discovered that Grotius never quotes on any subject till he has first 
appealed to some principles, and often, in my humble. opinion, 
though not always, to the soundest and most rational principles. 
¢ But another sort of answer is due to some of those} who have cri- 
ticized Grotius, and that answer might. be given in the words.of Gro- 
tius himself {. He was not of such a stupid and servile cast of mind, 
as to quote the opinions of poets or orators, of historians aud philoso- 
phers, ‘as those of judges, from whose decision there was no appeal. 
He quotes them, as he tells us himself, as witnesses whose conspiring 
testimony, mightily strengthened and confirmed hy their discordance 
on almost every other subject, is a conclusive proof of the unanimity 
of the whole human race on the great rules of .duty.and.the-funda- 
~mental principles of morals, On such, matters, poets and orators are 


a 





“*¢ * Proavia juris,civilis,—-De Jur. Bell.. ac Pac. Proleg. § 16.2> 
” te aey Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, Pref. 
p- XIV. andxv.” 
‘ t Grot. Jur. Bel. et Pac. Proleg. § 40.’ 
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the most unexceptionable of all witnesses ; for they address themselyeg 
to the general feclings and sympathies of mankind ; they are neither 
werped by system, nor perverted by sophistry ; they can attain none 
of their objects; they can neither please nor persuade if they dwell 
on moral sentiments not in unison with those of their readers. No 
system of moral philosophy can surely disregard the general feelings - 
of human nature, and the according judgment of all ages and nations, 


‘But where are these feelings and that judgment recorded and pre. 


served ? In those very writings which Grotius is gravely blamed for 
having quoted. The usages and laws of nations, the events of history, 
the opinions of philosophers, the sentiments of orators and poets, ag 
well as the observation of common life, are, in truth, the materials 
out of which the science of morality is formed; and those who 
nerlect them are justly chargeable with a vain attempt to philosophize 
without regard to fact and experience, the sole foundation of all true 
philosophy. 3 

‘ If this were merely an objection of taste, 1 should be willing to 
allow that Grotius has indeed poured forth his learning with a pro- 
fusion that sometimes rather encumbers than adorns his work, and 
which is not always necessary to the illustration of his subject. Yet, 
even in making that concession, I should rather yield to the taste. of 
others than speak from my own feelings. .I own that such richness 
and splendour of literature have a powerful charm for me. They 
fill my mind with an endless variety of delightful recollections and 
associations. ‘They relieve the understanding in its progress through 
a vast science, by calling up the memory of great men and of interest- 
ing events. By this means we see the truths of morality clothed with 
all the eloquence (not that could be produced by the powers of one 
man, but) that could be bestowed on them by the collective genius 
of the world. Even Virtue and Wisdom themselves acquire new ma- 
jesty in my eyes, when I thus see all the great masters of thinking 
and writing called together, as it were, from all times and countries, 
to do them homage, and to appear in their train. 

‘ But this is no place for discussions of taste, and I am very ready 
to own that mine may be corrupted. The work of Grotius is liable 
to a more serious objection, though I do not recollect that it has 
ever been made. His method is*inconvenient and unscientific. He 
has inverted the natural order. That natural order undoubtedly dic- 
tates, that we should first search for the original principles of the 
science in human nature; then apply them to the regulation of the 
conduct of individuals, and lastly, employ them for the decision of 
those difficult and complicated questions that arise with respect to the 
intercourse of nations. But Grotius has chosen the reverse of this 
method. He begins with the consideration of the states of peace 
and war, and he examines original principles only occasionally and 
incidentally as they grow out of the questions which he is called upon 
to decide. It is a necessary consequence of this disorderly method, 
which exhibits the elements of the science in the form of scattered 
digtessions, that he seldom employs sufficient discussion on these 
fundamental truths, arid never in the place where such a discussion 
would be most instructive to the reader.’ . 


On 
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On the subject of this great man, the opinions of Dr. Smith 
and Mr. Mackintosh perfectly coincide. The former learned 
writer says : : 

‘«¢ Grotius seems to have been the first who attempted to 
give the world any thing like a system of those principles which 
ought to run through and be the foundation of the laws of all 
nations ; and his treatise of the laws of war and peace, with 
all its imperfections, is perhaps at this day the most complete 
work that has yet been given upon this subject.” 

In enumerating the advantages enjoyed by a writer of the 
present day, which were not possessed by Grotius and other 
celebrated jurists, Mr. Mackintosh mentions that there has been 
introduced into the schools a more simple and intelligible phi- 
losophy than that which prevailed in the last century. He 
then points out the benefit resulting from the investigations of 
historians, and from the various accounts of travellers and na- 
vigators; which he has performed with so much eloquence 
and discrimination, that we shall lay the passage before our 
readers, and thus enable them to judge of the high /iterary 
merit of the present discourse, 


‘ Since that time, vast additions have been made to the stock of our 
knowledge of human nature. Many dark periods of history have since 
been explored. Many hitherto unknown regions of the globe have 
been visited and described by travellers and navigators not less intel- . 
ligent than intrepid. We may be said to stand at the confluence of * 
the greatest number of streams of knowledge flowing from the most 
distant sources, that ever met at one point. We are not confined, as 
the learned of the last age generally were, to the history of those ré- 
nowned nations who are our masters in literature. We ean bring: ' 
before us man in a lower and more abject condition than any in which’ 
he was ever before seen. The records have been partly opened tous 
of those mighty empires of: Asia *, where the beginnings of civiliza-: 
tion are lost in the darkness of an unfathomable antiquity. “We can 
make human society pass in review before our mind, from the brutal 
and helpless barbarism of Terra del Fuego, and the mild and voluptuous 
savages of Otaheite, to the tame, but ancient and immoveable civiliza- 





* * I cannot prevail on myself to pass over this subject without 
paying my humble tribute to the memory of Sir W. Jones, who has 
aboured so successfully in Oriental literature, whose fine genius, 
pure taste, unwearied industry, unrivalled and almost prodigious va- 
riety of acquirements, not to speak of his amiable manners and spotless 
integrity, must fill every one who cultivates or admires letfers with 
reverence, tinged with a melancholy which the recollection of his 
recent death is so well adapted to inspires I hope I shall be pardoned 
if I add my applause to the genius and learning of Mr. Maurice, who 
treads in the steps of his illustrious friend, aud who has bewailed his 
death in a strain of genuine and beautiful poctry, not unworthy of haps 
pier periods of our English literature.’ 
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tion of China, which bestows its own arts on every Successive race of 


conquerors; to the meek and servile natives of Hindostap, who pre. - 
serve their ingenuity, their skill and their s¢ience, through a long 


series of ages, under the yoke of foreign tyrants ; to the gross an 

incorrigible rudeness of the Ottomans, incapable of improvement, atid 
extinguishing the remains of civilization among their unhappy subjects, 
once the most ingenious nations of the earth. We can examine almost 


every imaginable variety in the character, manners, opjnions, feelings, « '.. 
prejudices and institutions of mankind, into which they can be thrown, . 
either by the rudeness of barbarism, or by the capricious corruptions . 


of refinement, or by those innumerable combinations of circumstances, 


which, both in these opposite conditions and in all the intermediate — 


stages between them, influence or direct the course of human affairs. 
History, if I may be allowed the expression, is now a vast museum, 
in which specimens of every variety of human nature may be studied. 
From these great aecessions to knowledge, lawgivers and statesmen, 
but, above all, moralists and political philosophers, may reap the 
most important instruction. They may plainly discover in all the 
useful and beautiful variety of governments and institutions, and under 
all the fantastic multitude Hf usages and rites which have prevailed 


among men, thé same fundamental, comprehensive truths, the sacred . 
master-principles ‘which ate the guardians of human society, recog- _ 


nised and revered (with few and slight exceptions) by every nation 


upon earth, and uniformly taught (with still fewer exceptions) by a_ 


succession of wise men from the first dawn of speculation to the pre- 
sent moment. ‘The exceptions, few as they are, will, on- more reflece 
tion, be found rather apparent than real. If we could raise ourselves 

to that height from which we ought to survey so vast a subject, these 


exceptions would altogether vanish ; the brutality of a handful of © 
savages would disappear in the immense prospect of human nature, | 
and the murmurs of a few licentious sophists would not ascend ta ' 
break the general harmony. This consent of mankind in first prin- ’ 


ciples, and this endless variety in their application, which is one among 
many valuable truths which we may collect from our present exten- 
sive acquaintance with the history of man, is itself of vast import- 


ance. Much of the majesty and authority of virtue is derived from 


their consent, and almost the whole of practical wisdom is founded 
on their variety.’ 


The proposed course of lectures will open with a very 


short, and (as Mr. M. expresses, the hope) a very simple and. 


intelligible account of the powers and operations of the human 
mind,’ He.will then proceed to a consideration of the relative 
duties of human life, especially of those which arise out of the 


two great institutions of property and marriage ; and having» 


established the principles of private duty, he proposes to cone 
sider man under the important relation of subject and sove+ 
reign, or, in other words, of citizen and magistrate. In this 


division of his subject, the author will,examine the general. 


frame of the most celebrated governments of antient and mo- 


dern times, and especially of those which have'’been most: re- 


5 : - nowned 
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nowned for their freedom; concluding with’an account of the. 
constitution of England. The general principles of civil and 
criminal laws will then be discussed, with a comparative re- 

view of the codes of Rome.and of England. ‘The next great 

division will be the law of nations, strictly and properly so. 
called; the Zus Feciale of the Romans, and what the Chancellor. 
d’Aguesseau accurately terms § Droit entre les Gens.’ As an im- 
portant supplement to his‘plan, or rather as a necessary part of 
it, Mr. M. will conclude with a sutvey of the diplomatic and, 
conventional law of Europe, and an account of the treaties of 
Westphalia, of Oliva, of the Pyrenees, of Breda, of Nimeguen, 

_»..af Ryswick, of Utrecht, of Aix-la-Chapelle, of Paris (1763), 

and of Versailles (1783). 

Such is the outline of the vast, arduous, and magnificent. 
undertaking which Mr. Mackintosh has here delineated 5 and 
for which his nice talent of discrimination, his. accurate and. 
extensive knowlege, his fine taste, and his fertile powers of 
illustration, seen eminently to qualify him. He concludes his 
pamphlet with the following just and eloquent passages : 


‘ Though the course, of which I have sketched the outline, may 
seem to comprehend so great a variety of miscellaneous subjects, yet 
they are all in truth closely and inseparably interwoven. ‘The duties * 
of men, of subjects, of princes, of lawgivers, of magistrates, and of. 
states, are all parts of one consistent system of universal morality. ; 
Between the most abstract and elementary maxim of moral philo-. 
sophy, and the most complicated controversies of civil or public law, . 
there subsists a connexion which it will be the main object of these ~ 
lectures to trace. The principle of justice, deeply ‘rooted in the na- © 
ture and interest of man, pervades the whole system, and is disco- 
verable in every part of it, even to its minutest ramification in a legal 
formality, or in the construction of an article in a treaty. - 

‘ I know not whether a philosopher ought to. confess, that in his 
inquiries after truth he is biassed by any consideration ;_ even, by. the 
love of virtue. But I, who conceive that a real philosopher ought | 
to regard truth itself chiefly on account of its subseryiency to the , 
happiness of mankind, am not ashamed to confess, that I shall feel a 
great consolation at the conclusion of these lectures, if, by a wide _ 
survey and ‘an ‘exact examination of the conditions and relations of ' 
human nature; I shall have confirmed but one individnal in the con-~’ 
viction, .that justice is the permanent interest of all men, and of all 
commonwealths. To discover one new link of that eternal chain by 
which the Author of the universe has bound together the happiness 
and the duty of his creatures, and indissolybly fastened their interests . 
to each other, would fill my heart with more pleasure than al]. the - 
fame with which the most ingenious paradox ever crowned the most 
eloquent sophist. : ee Re re 

‘I shall conclude this Discourse in the noble language of two great 
orators and philosophers, who have, in a few words, stated the suib- 
stance, the object, and the result of all morality, and politics, and law. 


04 “ Nihil 
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*¢ Nihil est we adhuc de republica putem dictum, et quo possim 


longius progredi, nisi sit confirmatum, non modo falsum esse illud, sine 
injuria non posse, sed hoc verissimum, sine summa justitia rempublicam 
regi non posse.”—Cic. Frag. lib. ii. de Repub. 

« Justice is itself the great standing policy of civil society, and any 
eminent departure from it, under any circumstances, lies under the 
suspicion of being no policy at all.” —Burke’s Works, vol. iti. p. 207.3 

_ With this extract we close our account of this prelimi. 
nary Discourse; and we trust that our readers will be grati. 
fied with the length of our quotations, when they consider the 
great ability which they manifest, and the very comprehensive 


and important matter to which they are introductory. S.R 
° . 





Art. XIII. EyPImAoY EKABH. Euripidis Hecuba, ad fidem Manue - 


scriptorum emendata, &c. 


Art. XIV. In Evrrreipis Hecusam Londiai nuper publicatam Dias 
tribe extemporalis. Composuit Gilbertus Wakefield. 


Art. XV. EYPIMMIAOY OPEZTHY, Enuripidis Orestes, ad fidem 
Manuscriptorum emendata, &c. | 


[Continued from p. 101.] 


HE examination of Mr. Wakefield’s objections to Mr. Por- 
son’s Hecuba was begun in our last Review; and, from 
the nature of the criticisms proposed in the Diatribe, it was 
necessary to investigate every remark deeply, and to offer at 
full length our own sentiments respecting the editor and the 
animadvertor. We propose to proceed on the same plan, and 
beg to solicit a continuance of the indulgent patience of our 
readers. 
165. Toi d qows mov ris Oediv for” emapwlis 
R.P. ¢ Pro mov Musgravius rida conjecit ; recepit Brunckius. 
G. W. ¢ Illud ® otiosum est ; ut oratio manca insuper, et ne 
Graca quidem. Si rescribas, mo M’ yo0w; Quo me immittam ? 
habebis id, quo nibil purius, &c. &c.—sed quoniam cessat in hac 
systemate ‘ubinde anapesticorum lex, malim equidem rescribt : 
got TION’ yew; Some part of the honour supposed to be 
derived from this emendation should have been given to Mus- 
grave; whose correction we deem preferable to that of Mr. W, 
« Legendum, ni faller ; aos 0 now moda; tis Pedvem’ says the 














former, in his note; which led the way to toda—the position , 


of which word, in the variation of the conjecture proposed by 
the latter, totally destroys the anapestic form ; and though, as 
Mr. W. justly observes, the yerses are irregular, yet we are 
of opinion that all emendations, founded on possible anoma- 
lies, whether in construction or metre, are hazardous, and 
olight to be carefully avoided, = ed ent 
The 
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The insertion of woda, the correction of Musgrave in the 
text of this line, by Brunck, seems to us right: the alteration 
itself is commended by the authors of the Bibliotheta Critica. 

167. w@ xadx’ eveyxoicas mH nal 

Here Mr. Porson is silent. Mr. Wakefield changes w7pat, 
into ‘PHMAT’, which he defends by 107. ayysrias Boigos 
ch oaputvam—by Helen. 1297. Qijmas—eveyudv (Musgr. 1301.) and 
refers to Hecuba, 178. 668. 

To this alteration we cannot assent. We think that it: is 
totally unnecessary, and that it even weakens the sentence. 
Are ali figurative expressions to be banished from the antient 
poets? In this play, is v. 663 to be molested: "ExaCn, DEPQ 
748 AATOX ?=-What is to be done with Eschylus, 4gamemn, 
373? ) 

if Kai rév piv axe, tev 0 éxeicE’PEIN xaxi 

Kamov' «aro ITHMA.—And again, 647: 
“Olav &” amevila TIHMAT’, ayleaog weazs 
Lys meocdrw wlocwov ceded PE’PHI— 
To these passages others may be added, in which Qipew o‘nalle 
bears the sense of gipew ayysArtav mnuolov, or aylearv midla. 
We cannot here transcribe Mr. W.’s note, nor repeat his re- 
ferences; the curious reader may consult the Diatribe, p. 15, 
180. Ts véoy 
Kapugac* oixwv wy dol opvy 
Oapule tad ekimlatas ; 

182. R. P. is silent. G. W. gives the following note: 

© At enim expergiscimini, VV. DD. gui Euripidem nobis expolistis 3 
atque edissertetis velim, quidnam sit hoc phraseos, exxlncowy omuv twee 
Mussant, et nihil habent, quod respondeant. Forsan tamen, vir acutissime 
et worvpabeclale! amicus ille tuus, qui me subdole et minus candide iz 
fischylo Glasguensi recensendo nuper impetiverit ex latebris, 

TuQroig dguilac ovlacas refrac 
(homunculum, studiis improbissimis inter has temporum angustias victum | 
dificilem sibi suisque vix, aut ne vix quidem, extundentem) hec et aha 
miracula speciosa mox in lucem prolaturus sit! Dixerim interea, et edixe- 
rim, in ultimam barbariem relegandum esse hoc dicendi genus: nos adeo 
videndi ad Eur. H. F. 976. 987. Jon. 1299. Nimirum, vel capiendum 


est pro skerlacas, A tlaw, ainas, Volo; vel scribendum stewloacuss a 
wroew, terreo, Utrum mavis accipe.’ 


The whole of the note is transcribed. To whom Mr. Wake- 
field refers, and applies his quotation from the Hercules Furens 
197. it would be presumption in us to attempt to determine.— 
** Let the gall’d jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” + Mr. 
W. cannot allude to the Monthly Reviewers’ critique on the 
Glasgow Eschylus, which should have been Mr. Porson’s edition. 
Seme critic has probably brought forwards Schutz’s remarks 

on 
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on Mr: Wakefield’s Eumenides, and has been comparing the 
three editions, and the M. Reviewers’ strictures, together. To 
some such animadversions this passage may perchance relate,’ 
though they have not reached us; and,‘ indeed, we are rarely 
tempted to dive, into the mysteries of contemporary’ criti¢s. 
Our article, if. we be not grossly. misinformed, has’ been: 
commended by liberal scholars, on account-of the temperate 
observations which it contained.——The. person to whom 
Mr. W. alludes- may” possibly. reply : but, at-all events, it! is 
our duty to. mention the passage, and the note. We shall ven-: 
ture also, it is hoped without-offence, to add one remark. 

Iitascw is' the Doric form of the verb. Iticcw, and 
"Eiialaéas. stands: by: the same dialect for-’Eééainzaxs, the first 
aorist. 

The usage of IIlfeow in an active sense, and the lection 
"Etertaéas, which Mr, Porson is.censured by Mr. Wakefield 
for having permitted to remain in Euripides; though there is 
no variation in the preceding editions, and appears to be none 
in the MSS., may. be-defended by the authority of Homer;- 


Iliad &..40. | 
O dt dipCarilo yepaics 
Niolue, IITHZE di OYMON yi olsbecow "Axaudye 
6¢ Tis vero obviam—factus —est senex Nestor, perterrefecitque animum 
in pectoribus Achiverum.” CLARKe 

In this passage, the Scholiasts state, Herodian reads WHEE, 
but Aristarchus, the genuine Aristarchus, preferred IITHEE, 
On. this authority, the former editors.of Euripides, and .Mr. 
Porson, may be defended for having left the word ’EZemlaéa; in 
the text.of Hecuba. ‘Thus write the commentators: 

Schol. ALSS. Lips. “Hpwdraves nev caodingt ai —— Apiolaryos 
dt Wide, awlizs Erameivoce 4 Exronce—Valcken. Dissert. 
de Schol. Hom. p. 130. et Ernest. ad loc. : 

Schol.. Venet, Villoison. Wrige] “Ovtws tia rou T ais ’Apsrlapyovy 
Tirvdev 16 woven vlalev.. Ovlws xas ’Apiclopauns. 

Eustathius in Iliad Ey 40. alize—relichy Wponcev, sZepaCnowv— 
LEnusiwoas Ob ors Te TO Trike. nalaanrnomadbeiay ton, arti tov eig * 
aloiay: eximcty; o3 pty xoiverecov. avlomatat, avi rou emloibn.’ 
p-gso. 16. Ed. Basil. 966. 16. Ed. Rom. | , 

Hesychius: Irifev, cis PeCov nlalev. He also, as might be’ 
expected, explains the other lection, M#¥e, as Ruhnken has not 
omitted to observe in his Auctarium, ‘ad I. 1072. 

The. explanation of ‘Damm’ stands thus: T[71iccow—terreo, 
animum concidere\ facio:—est—verbum transitivum, ual dota — 
Ociay: intelligendum, non vero aviomabise Sic leg. pro avlomafav. 
Lexic.. 2020." ° | | gra 
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‘These observations appear to exhibit an. ample justification. 
of Mr, Porson, for not violating the text of his Hecuba; and 
we did not judge it right that they should be suppressed. 4] 

In addition to these remarks, we shall transcribe. part of a. . i 
note by. Mr. Porson, on the Orestes, in which he cites. this. 
passage of the Hecuba : : 


a 





© Duidni Avaxarune tam bene pro avuxaraby, - subaudita® prow: | 
nomine, ponatur, quam xdlamavoas pro xdlamavonssws, Lee. Qi2e. 
ewibye pro éveiyou infra 788. (ubi MS. unus iweiyou) et alibi. _ Pyesgs pro = \ 
iysizou Lph. A.626? —Contra verba quedam ex neutrali, transi-, " 
. . ° . * > c 4 t a . * : 
tivain induunt significationem, ul, ixdincoi, 22, Hee. 181. 532. que. \ | 
. 
. 





insant esset solicitare.’ 


R, Porsonus, in Eurip. Orest. 288. 


201. & duojavoy muacilep Riclas. ) ’ 
Mr. Porson here also is silent: Mr. W. says: . - 


© Me fidejussore, tu statim corrigas audacter : | 
w AYZITANA, palee Bidlac, 
wt pariter centies in Tragicis ; neque aliter, uti jam video, scholiastes 4 
‘oster A. F. 482. | | + | 
Epos de Dupuy Acvlpa® dvelnves OPENQN. 
Hine V. D. optime correxit Ver. 215. infras quemadmodum et ipse rts 
ponendum esse statim viderim.’ | i 


, 


This correction we deem totally inadmissible. Avolnvos o¢= - 
curs, indeed, frequently with a Genitive case after.it: but the, 
word Avdlava, Doric? Avlava, is only used in the Greek’ plays 
as a Neuter plural. “Ihe Vocative singular is Avolwe, or , 
Avdlave, Dor. : as is evident from the very line in which Mr. W. 
informs us he made the same alteration which is proposed by re 
Mr. Porson. Hecuba, 215. w uarep AYETANE, | 

Lest it should be attempted to change the termination into A if 
in this instance also, a few unalterable and incontrovertible | 
examples of this Vocative feminine shall be produced ; -, 

Evuripipes. Andrvom. The attendant addresses Andromache; ry 

68. Tov maidx cod pirroucv, © ATITHNE od, | | ‘ 

K reivew 3 
Again, Hermione says to Andromache : biel glad 

170. "Ess tovro O° 7KEIS awolias, ATITHNE ou 4 

Orest. The messenger to Electra: | F 

$42. °Q tAnpovy @ AYYXTHNE tov olealnacirou. | 

: PA YOEAVOVOS “Tbe 

Med. Creon to his dying daughter: _ 

1216. LL dole wat, 3 

Tis 2? atipeas, Oatuovaiv o amudrece s 

Troad. 512. Avolave yovas. , : | 

So also in comedy. ARisTopHaNeEs. Eccles. Praxagora exe . 
claims to one of the female spouters : 3 
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166. Tuvainag av, ATITHNE, rods avioas Aye. 

‘The feminine Avcnos occurs frequently in the Attic poets ; 
and it is of this gender, in the very example cited by Mr. 
Wakefield in his note from the Hercules Furens, 482. where 
Megara, the wife of Hercules, exclaims of herself: AdgTuves 
Peery. 

Mr. W. also observes that duclave is the lection of the 
Scholiast. We wish that the Scholion had been quoted, as 
our search after it has proved fruitless. In Barnes’s Euripides 
we find the following, which is omitted by Musgrave: 6 
xavtanuay [1 ramps, uni mavalria, @ pauleey tvena tig ATXe 
THNOYT wai a PAiags Bioliis xa Cwis. 

In this note, the Scholiast, so far from justifying Avoloiva as 
the Vocative feminine, properly vindicates the old reading 
Auclive. | 

232- Mr. Porson’s change of r: into to, on the authority 
of Eumathius, is commended by Mr. W.3 who observes that 
ts is the lection also of Stobzus, Ecl. HI. p. 36. which reference 
Mr. P. has omitted. He appears, indeed, to mention only 
those citations of the antients in which his author is quoted 
with any variety of lection.—Mr. W. adds that he had fallen 
on this very alteration of 7: into to, many years ago. 

~The same mode of correcting defective passages must fre- 
quently occur to different scholars: but the merit of all emend- 
ations must be attributed to the writer by whom they are first 
published. : 

-246. tpauot mov, and 247. xalein’ guoi. 

G. W. * Videas et in transitu mireris, hic atque per totam fae 
bulam V.D. in his sevibendis obstupescendam sane inconstantiam.’ 

After a careful examination of Mr. Porson’s editions of 


Hecuba and Orestes, we are decidedly of opinion, instead of — 


joining in this censure, that he deserves the commendation of 
his readers for this variation. If there had been no emphasis 
in the latter instance, he would have given xaleisré wor, as in 
Orest. 1073.——pr Edvfunox? wos. In the former also, if any 


emphasis had been demanded, he would have published #pava” » 


E/L0i. 

Brunck intended to have observed the same distinction, as 
he informs us in a note on Eur. Phen. 852. where he points 
out the difference between firé wo, and fix’ guo1, and between 
xrrpoug T Euol QurAagce, and xrvcoug té wore He has not always 
preserved this variation of ¢wou and yov accurately; but his 
observations will be of service to any reader who may have 
doubts on the subject. ‘They are too long for transcription : 
but we shall add a short note from Mr. Porson, in order that he 
may explain, in his own words, whence this obstupescenda ine 

: constantiq 
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constantia arose ; and what "his views were, in printing the ob- 
lique cases singular of the pronouns substantive, in some 
passages accented, aS: Euod, t.01, Eat, x, T Ae and in others with 
the accent on the finalis syllaba vocis precedentts, as enclitics, 


fA0U, [L0%y MEy H. T. Ae 


‘ Orest. $14. ‘Ovds ct. sic edidi ex H.'F. cum vulgo sit 'Ood ox 
Lieve est, sed semel duxi monendum, me in pronominibus accentu signandis 
aut non signandis sententia et emphaseos rationem semper habuisse.’ 


269. Mr. W. again commends Mr. Porson’s insertion of 
arcorpaluala in his text; though, as on v. 41., he wishes to 
double the sigma, and refers to his notes on Soph. Philoct. 35. 
on Lucretius, TV. 591. and 678. and to his Silva Crit. IV. 
p- 49.—In the first of these places, it may be remarked as we 
proceed, Mr. Wakefield mentions the Schema Alcmanicum, and 
quotes Ammonius, (he should have said Lesbonax,) and his learnéd 
editor, p. 179., and cites a memorable instance of this figure 
from Villoison’s Anecdota Graca, I. 96. 

This citation, which should have been produced as from 
Herodian’s work zegi oyuola, first published by Villoison, 
is also quoted with some variation by the Scholiast on 
Pindar, Pyth. IV. 318.3;°from whom Valckenaer inserted it, 
in his note on Lesbonax, p. 180.3 which he thus concludes: 
¢ ¢ gto Alcmanis /oco, si quis voces immérat cool, veluti alienas 
tolli velit, me cert? sibi adversum non habebit.” It is to be mene 
tioned that Eustathius, who has preserved this fragment, in 
Odyss. K. p. 419. Edit. Basil. omits these very two words, 
This reference and its remarkable variations escaped the truly 
learned Valckenaer; and Mr. Wakefield has not noticed Pindar’s 
Scholiast and Eustathius, and the lections which they afford. 

In the last of these references, Silva Crit. 1V..171. Mr. W. 
commends a stricture on the Philoctetes of Sophocles, pub- 
lished in the Appendix to Toup, IV. 503., which he attributes 
to Mr. Porson; and he cites rexvézuala, in capital letters, 
from the Orest. of Euripides, ros1.as if it were a new read~ 
ing. He rightly, however, compares the weocDayuala of the 
Hecuba, with the texvdcuala of the Orestes, Mr. Porson 
in his note on the former, Hec. 269. refers us to his ob- 
servations on the Orest. 1051. in which he produces some 
examples of neuter plurals, applied to single objects. In neither 
ef these annotations, the one published before the Diatribe, 
and the other after it, has Mr. Porson mentioned the name nor 
the remark of Mr. Wakefield: but he has treated with equal 
neglect even the ‘* Note breves ad Toupii Emendaticnes in Sui- 
dim, A. R. P.C.S. 8. T, C. 8.” 

14 284. Hee 
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284. Hecuba, in her address to Ulysses, says of her 
daughter Potyxena : , 

J HS? ait moana eli por racaduxr, - 
Tins, reOrivny Beixloov, ryeuay cdou. | 

Mr. Porson produces a similar passage from a fragment of 
Euripides quoted by Alexander, one of the Aldine rhetoricians, 
p- 578. Musgrav. inter incert, CLXXXV.——"ds wor tpopdsy 

~ Marne, COEAQH, Ouwis, cynupa, Aliyn. 

Mr. W. complains that Mr, Porson did-not judge his correc. 
tion of M1O21= for MOAIZ worth mentioning ; though it was 
proposed in his Si/v. Crit. Sect. 175. in which the new readin 
is defended by Homer, Il. Z. 429. where Hector is called by 
Andromache, zainp, portnp, naviywilos, wapaxcing. In his Dia- 
tribe, Mr. W. allows that the present lection derives some 
support from Eustathius, de Ismen. Am. p. 205.* ; yet still he 
contends for the admission of Iosis, and refers the vere can- 
didos ac venustos to seven different passages, which we shall 
beg leave to examine. 

I. The passage from the sixth ILtapy which has been just 
mentioned. This does not apply; for though Andromache 
might .properly call Hector wapaxziins, yet Hecuba could not 
on'that account style her daughter Polyxena IIO’I1=. 

Il. Eur. Alcest. 657. 658. Here Admetus tells Pheres, that 
he justly reckons his wife to be both father and mother. This 
does not defend IO’ I. 

Ill, Troap. 107. Here Hecuba says, speaking of herself : 
Talos tppe, xat tina, vat moors. Does it follow, because -she 
had lost her country, her-children, and her husband, that she 
would therefore call her daughter I1O'ZI= ; 

- IV. The Tracic Verses, quoted by Diogenes Laertius, VI. 
38. vol. 1. p. 332. ‘The lines are: 

Tlasivng, coimos, Taileidos talegnmévos, 

Tiras, duceiuwv, Biov exywv TOIONILE DAY» 
In the former, we have taken zAcvys from Elian. V.H. IIl. 
ay. instead of amon, the reading in Laertius, and Julian 
Orat. VI. p. 195. B. and in Epist. ad Themistium, p. 255. It 
seems to be a gloss, explanatory of zailpidos ec]npyutvos. In the 
fatter also, ductiuwy, instead of aaxvitns, from Elian.—If any 
defender of “Avrorvss should arise, we shall not vehemently 
contend for our reading. In whichever mode, however, these 
iambics are to stand, they surely cannot be deemed the slight- 
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est defence of Hecuba applying to her daughter the word 
Hilo’ x1. : 
V. Ovin. Epist. IMI. 52. Briseis writes thus to Achilles: 
“6 Tot tamen annssis 
‘© Tu Dominus, tu Vir, tw mili frater eras,” 
Briseis might call Achilles, Vir: but would Hecuba therefore 
term her daughter, Tous; : 
VII. AntTHotoc. Lat. Burmanni. 1. 161.1. The line is: 
‘6 Prole, viro, regnoque carens Priameia conjunx.” 


This privation, which seems copied from the verse in the Tread. 
107. would not, we apprehend, lead the wife of Priam to call 
her daughter I1O’ZIz, | 

From a due consideration of the new reading, and the cita- 
tions produced to defend it, we are compelied to adhere to 
the old lection TToac. 

Mr. W. next contends that the word “Azodss, cityless, in 
Hecub. 669. 805. and Troad.1186. should be changed into 
tAzroats, husbandless. | 

The compound *Azosis, as far as our recollection extends, 

does not occur in any Greek writer of any age, nor of any dia- 
lect. The introduction of Vocables, which depend merely on 
analogy for their formation, and which are not authorized by 
some good writer, cannot, in our opinion, be too cautiously 
avoided, “Azrodss, therefore, a sound, genuine, and established 
word, which perfectly suits the sense of the three passages, 
should not be banished in order to favour the admission of this 
newly-created "Azosis.——In the first passage of the Hecuba, 
also, amoas is preceded by avavigos. Mr. Wakefield has 
not informed us how the two evavJgos and azozig, in the same 
verse, are to be translated ; nor would either of the other two 
places, according to our view of the poet’s meaning, even if 
amoots were not an imaginary word, be improved by receiving 
it instead of azoais. 
— On V..286. Mr. W, properly remarks the omission of a va- 
rious reading, which he has carefully noted from Stobzcus, CIII. 
p. 561. This should have been specified by Mr. Porson ; 
who, however, refers in his notes to the citation. As to the 
text of the Hecuba, we think that the passage would lose 
much of its force by changing the plural, which is the present 
reading, into the singular, ty xgcloivla, which Stobzus, ex- 
hibits.—Mr. W. we find, is of a different opinion. —— 

297. Tod ciimmay, xiv nants AéyNS, TO TOV 

Teices. | 

Thus Mr. Porson publishes the passage, as it is silently 
corrected by Muretus, III, p. 593. in opposition to all. the a 

ett. 
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Vett. and MSS., Gellius, and Stobeus. Your dignity, though 
you speak ill, will persuade ; instead of, though it speak ill, 

Mr. W. censures this introduction of ¢ /acutio vulgaris, reyye, 
pro exquisitissinad rAcyn.’—Let the learned decide whether aégyne 
or aiyn be the true reading. We shall only observe that the 
addition of the sigma by Muretus is not warranted by this 
insertion of Mr. Porson only: for aéyus is proposed, ag a 
new conjecture, by Wasse, in the Miscell. Observat. Il. p. 94. 
Aiyzs is commended by Musgrave; A¢yns is adopted by 
Valckenaer, who quotes this passage, DiatriBE, p. 261. Aéyre 
ig praised by Brunck, who gives it a place in his text; and 
Atyns,—if the opinion be worth recording,— is judged to be the 
genuine lection by the Monthly Review. 

321. Kai wry tuorye Cavh uty xa” nuéeay, 

Kei oping’ xoit, move’ av apmouvtws x oly 
TupCov d& Bovrcimny cv o E:odpevov 
Tov gucy cpxzobat. dot wangod Sale n xapic. 

R, P. is silent. G. W. proposes a new punctuation ; and 
then asserts that cf:oveba: is never used § sine substantivo pre 
nocuticfau,’ and therefore, * rescripsimus TIMQN pro tov tuov.— 
Rursus, si youuos pro yewvxsos nobilis, laxiore sensu ferri poterat,, 
TONIMON a vestigiis lterarum TONEMON, de veteri scripe 
tura, propius abfuisset. . 

Mr. Wakefield’s seconp emendation TONIMON is in direct 
violation of the canon which he lays down as a proof that the 
FIRST, TIMON, is necessary.—If it were true that afiojuevoy 
requires a substantive after it, how is the deficiency supplied 
by the substitution of FONIMON for TON EMON ; 

Eustathius, whose remark has escaped the editors, refers to 
this part of Ulysses’s speech, in I/. H’. p. 535. Ed. Bas. Il. 
p- 666. 44. Ed. Rom. "Emi todrois o"Exlwe nai 1d ténog tig tautco 
EQioews ExUOdla:, Onrads rv riwiv, ermav (Il. H. ot.) 

“Qs wolé tig Epéer, 1d 0 Lucy wALog ovmdl orcirar. od% mWapipoaTe 
war o ty tH Tpalwoim tsmdv, ebcrciw tov avlod ruaboy pecla® Axvatloy 
Clepavovcba. Ora yciucou YAO, Qnoi, ” N% ele The quotation, 
which immediately follows, is from the Medea, 547. 

These words dis) waxgov yop % xapig are also illustrated by 
him, p. §68. 4o. and in Iliad K. 720. 15. “Oh 32 quo xy aigouow 
Of WAEIOUS TOS E15 Eavlods .émdivois, Onror kat o uslad Oavalev cleeae 
vovobas tov Eavlod tapoy EDiAwy ts dic uampov yaeilog Evexa, He 

then cites the same passage from Medea, which he had quoted 
in Iliad H. 

We should strongly have suspected that Eustathius found in 

the place: _ . 
"TdpCov o: Poursiuny ov o F:ovpxevoy 
Xrepxvov cprcbasy : 
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if he had not so carefully inserted rey vod and roy davlod TU Eov 
1. btvalov; which shéws that r¢v iu2v was in his copy of thé 
ecuba. LEustathius, therefore, explains «Zivr§a1 by clepavevea 


as, and Euripides himself uses ¢£:iusvoy in the same sense as 


he does timw#mtvov, in 320. It may also be noted that, where 
a person speaks of himself, the pronoun should rather be 
doubled than omitted; as here rev éucy follows guorye, and in 
the Hippol. 49. : | 

‘Te? wh cv rapacxeiv TOTS "EMOTE Ex Dpovg "EMO'E 

Aixny tocaviny, wole oor xarws Zyety. 
And in the Medea 547. which Eustathius quotes : 

"Ein "EMOITE prize xpuodg tv dimort, 

# * * * # 

"Es ad “mrionwos % tuxn yévoils MOL. — 

Why d£idcba: should demand a substantive after it, we do 
not exactly comprehend. This verb is used without the Geni- 
tive expressed, in the Active voice: urip. 

Heracl. 920. “Q“Twtvese, dircods 

Tlaitas Aids ntiwods. 
Soph. Aj. 1114.. "Ou yag rétou rove undivas. 
In the passive: Orest. 1165. Ed. Porsont 
—— "05 “Eaazdos “Hed? cbiwbits. 
and 1208. Kaarocicw vuevcrorow a fsountvn. e 

336. Mr. ©. reads eDuxives, with Aldus, several MSS, and 
Eumathius, p. 301.5 and in 337. teduav for rorauo. Mr. W. 
prefers sigux’ ai, the common reading, and scormfully re- 
jects roAmay. 

To us,. Mr. Porsen’s lections appear right: but the follow- 
ing passage of the Diatribe is extraordinaty: ‘ Suspecta nobis 
semper lectio est, que suffulcirt se flagitet arbitraria prorsus contra 
librorum auctoritatem conjectura.” Are not all conjectures contra 
lbrorum auctoritatem ? On what do Mr. Wakefield’s newly-pro 
posed readings, and the corrections promulgated in his notes 
on the ‘Tragedies, and in his Si/va Critica, depend ? 

439. Mr.W. proposes to change srgoze:meiy ovoua into wpoceimeiv 
omua—' OQ light, for it is allowed me to accost your eye—;” and 
not, ** your name.” — At the end of the note, however, Mr. W. 
discovers that Frideric Jacobs had before formed this most 





incontrovertible conjecture. ; 


.,On this emendation, we shall give Mr. Porson’s remarks, 
from his note on the Orestes, 1080. After having stated that, 
though: it is.sometimes difficult to determine, dissentientibus 
MSS. whether cuux or cvowx should be admitted, yet,’ corte 
sentientibus MSS. nihil mutandum ; he thus procéeds: 


Rey. Fes. 1799; oe © Quogirca 
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ey Quocirca Friderici Facobi conjecturam in Hec. 439+ wpocensis yelp 
Two, IT ECT tory Ul inutilem, pretermisi, sed eam, occastone oblata, nunc 
paucis examinabo. ec primum iliud quarere subit, quid mendosum est in 
wulkétri lectione ? An vitiosum est moucum.iv vou ? Quare? Quia nus- 
quam alibi occurrit. Occurratne abi, an non, nescio; sed cur non pro- 
tuliste loca, ubi necoswnew tuux occurrat ? Fam si nusquam ea verba con 
juncta-reperiantur, cujusmodt dialectices est, semel dictum.cjicere, ut nun- 
quam dictum substituas ? Quanquam, ut verum fatear, georar.dar inma 
exstare videlur apud FEschyl. Choeph. 236. bi tamen Valchenerius legit 
Soma, de raparo; in loco Phanissarum 415, qua est viri docti conjectura, 
non clare loquilur. Mihi quidem omnino in his locis recepta lectio servanda 
videtur. Jacobus est vir neque ingenti neque doctrine expers ; quo tamen 
utrogue sepe abutitur ad sanas lectiones sollicitandas. Ne longe abeam ; 
in hac fabula 1017 pro mucas conjicit nvvn.  Legerat scilicet nescio quid 
de voricus 7 vrais ef Aidiv wvra.. Verum priusquam de hoc invento sibi 

lauderet, demonstrare debebat vectéicw» wueas vitiosum esse 3 demonstrare 
debchat, mvax singulari numero Euripidt esse usitatum. Cum librariorum 
inscitia’ atque audacia tot ubique solacismos atque barbarismos, de quibus 
nemo dubitare possit, invexerit, Bella geri placuit nullos habitura tri- 
umphos ?” } 

490. The Chorus describes Hecuba as having her back on the 
ground, var’ rxour” txt xPau—xertar. Mr. W. is offended at 
this grossness*, and proposes, xpwr” Exouta, having her skin. 
He explains xpara, indeed, . by corpus, in this passage; as 
Hecuba, 505. asks: ris sutog LQQMA teovudy ovm to meicbos s— 
and also, (but improperly, in our opinion,) in Homerll. N. 279. 
and P. 733. i aaa 

This alteration appears to us wholly unnecessary, as the 
“meaning of the passage figuratively will be the same, whether 
the word be xara or vera, instead of cwua.—So Electr. 481: 

nerncive O° aupt val” sero xoves. : 

This correction is of the same nature with that of iveyaciv 
pruzla xxx’, instead of snuala, and some others, proposed in 
the Diatribe.  ~ ) 

Mr. W. reads: ov, at the beginning of this verse, where 
Mr. P. and thé Editions give aun; which we deem right, It 
is the feminine of cujos. : 

444. SMOG, Dirac 

Qs iv Aduaavav biylovov Asocxipow, 
“Engny (dou. me | 
The Editors of Euripides place a full stop after g/Aa. Ina 
note on this line, which follows instead ,ef precedes that on 
v. 490. Mr. W. proposes,.a. slighter stop after QiAas* which 
is more proper than the p/ena distinctio of the Editions. 
Bis ot) » tae i a 

* 73 yap t6- TaTOY Teele ‘rovs waraiwlac, aoxnndr ST Try says the 
Scholiaston the Supp/. of Eschylus,95. How widely different is the 
case in Hecuba! - site 3 
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It may be mentioned, on this passage, that in execrations, 
-among the antients, it is not unusual for the. sufferer to pray 
that the inflicter may be exposed to the very same calamities 
which he has occasioned. Philoctetas thus exclaims, des¢rib- 
ing his situation when the Grecians Chiefs left him asleep : 

Soph. Phil. 61 Dulb duopepw 

“Pciun mpolivres Casa, war Tt xvi Copas 
"Exwpianua cusp? OY AYTOIZ TYXOL. 

This passage brings to our recollection an excellent emenda- 
tion of a learned friend—whom on the present occasion we 
shall forbear to name.—Parco viventis nomini. It is on the 
concluding part of Philoctetus’s speech: V. 314. 

Toiwair’ Atpeicas wn 7’ Odvociwg Bia, 

°Q rai, Sicxae’ “O;” "OAduator Geos 

Aoity mol’ xvlois avrimosw Euou mabey. 
~The old reading is cis ’Oavprrios Oe1.—To the reader of taste 
and erudition this correction requires no display of words to 
prove its certainty. It is simple and happy. ‘ Jn hac etiam 
arte nihil difficilius, quam id, quod se dicturos fuisse omnes putant, 
postquam audierunt.” Va cKeNn, in E. Phen. V. 1637. p. 5§2.- 

492. An intricate, if not a corrupt, passage; which none of. 
the commentators, in our opinion, have either corrected or exe 
plained in a satisfactory manner. It must be noted that avios, 
which Musgrave, in his first note, proposes as a substitute for 
\aws, and which stands in the text of Brunck, was originally 
the emendation of Reiske. The alteration we do not think 
right, but thus it is: o¢ oum ter, xa o tyes aobricelas am’ aulev. 
9. Marr. xxv. 29. | 

SOO. ———excves Dupoura dua nvoy 47pa. | 

R. P. is silent. G. W: ¢ Et caput tantum pulvere.fedabat 
scilicet, dum solum volutabunda premeret ! Lego xoves Q. 0. XPOA. 
Mile paullo diversus est lugendi modus: videas Suppl. 826. Hom. 
Il. 2. 23. 26. alit passim.’ 

This alteration also appears to us unnecessary. From the 
Situation of Hecuba, she might more properly be described as 
defiling her unfortunate Heap with dust, than either her unfor- 
tunate SKIN, or her unfertunate Bopy, in whichever significa- 
ton Mr. W, understands XPOA. ‘The latter part of the ob~ 
servation has no relation to this passage; as ‘ the mob-led 
Queen” is not represented as performing any ceremonial of 
sorrow: her Heap was naturally exposed to this pollution, 
from her position. The vita in ago. and the xdéga in this 
verse, illustrate and support each other. Talthybius, therefore, 
concludes his speech with desiring her to raise masupav, xal re 


Wa AAEUKOY napa. 
P 2 § 08. Tale 
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. $08. Falthybius says to Hecuba: jxw, 
 *Ayamtpvoros afupanlos, @ yuvat, pita. 

R. P. is silent. G.W. complains loudly of a solecism left 
untouched by the Editors, and proposes, with six references to 
different passages in Euripides : 

"AY aprtpavovos meurpavlos Ly w 
quarendam misit.’ : 
This correction gives an 1AMBIC verse with a firm and 
steady sPONDEUS, in the FourTH place. We find it, how- 
ever, altered’ thus with a pen, doubtless by the author’s direc- 

tion, in our copy of the Diatribe ; | 

6D? ame reurparlos, w yuvas, petla :’ 
but =’ for Le does hot appear, as far as. we recollect, at the be- 
ginning of an iambic verse; nor will such a position be justi- 
fied by the production of examples from the Chorus. A ¢ri- 
meter Catalectic Iambic, indeed, begins with 2’ avat, in the 
Phen. 361. Valet. 305. Musgrav. which, though on a dif- 
ferent account, Valckenaer removes. . 
: ~ for LE, elisa vocali, © it may be added, is not placed by 
the Attic Poets at the end of an iambic, when the following’ 
line begins with a vowel; though A’ for AE is so allowed. 
SOPHOCLES. : 

O. T. 29. ——— wiXag A’ 

AIAHE clevaluzig nai yous mrovliCdas 

3224. — cooy A’ 
"Agesobe mivfos— : 
° O.C. 197. — runvomlepos A” 
EIQ. xa!’ adlev tudlousvc’ andives. , 
T’ for TE also is similarly situated. EuRrpipEs > 
Ipoh. VT. — —— ts Oinny T? 

"EXTHN . 

The instances in the Choral Odes, and in the Anapesti¢ 
Systems, are more numerous: but they have no relation to the 
point under consideration. XE without. an elision is to be 
found at the end. of iambics, as in Med. 611- Hipp. 1327. 
Helen..1221. Androme 460. 557. 722. -It also stands the first 
word of the verse in a variety of instances : but in no one of 
them: is the line terminated with th¢ preposition by which this 
inceptive 2B is governed.. : 

HiuLavloompira is the'same as dlawiVavtoc. . 

529. Mr. W. places a comma before and after ’"Axauiv: exxpi= 
oi, which renders the passage clearer. — 

555. xabiica apes yasav yew, 


RP. ¢ MSS. quidam, xatiiion. Non malt? — 


yuvat, wéta, © Qui me ad te — 
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G. W.———"* Non male.” ‘Imo, nist valde fallor, pessime. Nam 
satisce you solutum esse geny ct deartuatum Hy og: innusret, in hoc. 
loco: non submisisset igityr genu Polyxena, ad V. D. mentem, sed @xX- 
uisset plane, quasi ligneum, ef affabre politum, si Dis placet, , 

Textavag ev mahapncs dammovos® os ex Ti megs | 

Eu edu cogings vmsPnocu-yzu Abang? 
For the rest of this whimsical note, we must refer to the 
Diatrive. td! seen. tT 2008 -Bha,: 

Why putting down ber knee, xailliicx, may not be said, as 
well as /etting down xafica, we shall not attempt to determing. 
In the Troades, 1315. and 1317. we find: 

Tépaid 7’ jug ridov. TIOEIZA merea, 
and—Ai2dexov cos yaw TH, Paine 

In Latin, DEPoNo“is used in the same manner in which 
Mr. Porson appears to suppose Kalaliiuur might’ have been ad- 
mitted by Euripides. A few examples maybe sufficient. Ho- 
race, I. 36. 18. Deponent oculos.. Cicera, Philipp. XIIL. 1. 
Ed. Gr. Vol. VII. p. 883. 2” gremiis mimarym mentum men- 
temque deponeres, _Ovid..Amor. III. 5..20. Coxnigerum terra 
deposuisse caput. nee. | | 

It must also be observed that this verb, Deponerc, ig like-. 
wise used in the sense to which the author of the Diatribe is 
desirous of confining xalaiwo.. In Lucretius, I. 259.—— 

Pecudes, pingues per pabula leta 
Corpora DEPONUNT === 


Where the great Bentley says: §* scilicet cum parturiunt,” and 
Mr. Wakefield adds, in his truly beautiful edition of this Poe: 
“© Huic interpretationi totus accesserim ;” and then quotes Virgil 
fEn. Vil. 108. and Catullus, XXXII. 8. for which we com- 
mend his taste and his learning. 

In Euripides, however, the true reading is assuredly xaftion. 
‘Let him defend himself: Iphig. in Taur. 333. : 

— Eig 0: piv y w Kaparw xebiscay.— 

584. Tod? aug ors atyw Tasdes Qawuens. 

R, P. Aégyw is the conjecture of Heath, which is near the. 
reading of the Harleian MS. Agyay, and in V. 957 for soyxave 
the Reg. Soc. MS.. gives t¥xavov. Morell, not King, (as Mr. 
P. corrects his note in his preface,) silently publishes : 

TOLOS EAL OHS ACYOS. 

“ Sed si imperfectum omnino retineri oportebat, non erat, quod 
sriumpharant augment? hostes, cym légi possetroiad? ineyov apgh 
ors.” | 

G.W. states the Varie Lectianes, and observing that ¢ aéyw, 
Frigore letali ferit locum,’ proposes AEXOY ‘for Atyw, and dee 
teads it by long citations, 

P 3 We 
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We are not satisfied with Ayo. Asyov for iAcyov is indisput- 
ably wrong ; and A/xou is too violent a change, and does nor 
suit the general tenor of the passage.—The new arrangement, 
Toad iaslov cpl o%s, in Our Opinion, might more safely have 
‘been admitted into the text, than AéJo. We deem no mode 
of correction so secure as that which alters only the position 
of the words, and not the letters. ! 

We cannot but add that Thomas Morell, who ‘ audacter 
$ed tacite edidit toi0s xuok avg avyos [Praefat. R. Porsoni, p> XVi.] 
in his repetition of King’s edition, instead of King’s auQi o*; 
A‘yov, afterward seems to have altered his opinion; as we 
have seen, written by himself, in a copy. of the Hecuba 
which once belonged ta him,. the. variation which Mr. Porson 
mentions :—-T0120" iAsyov «uD ong.—This, we repeat, appears 
to us the genuine reading. 

Tlapananrt d'éxedev du 


592. : 
Adan tis carn, diadoxos xaxwy K&KO;s. 
R. P. is silent. 


G. W. ‘ Critivus, quicunque facilem hujusce syntaxeos expositionem 
enodatam prestiterit, erit mihi magnus Apollo. Tres reconduntur 
nobis in pharetra sagitte, quarum quelibet dextro jactu scopum feriat.— 
Prior bac est: —A\AQOXONSD Koxwr nenoicom——Possis etiam per ellip- 
gin s—-AIAAOXAE x. x. Nee minus ——)radoxas; etiam satis construc- 
tioni faceret.—Conf, Androm. 745. 804.’ 

Of these three emendations, the first, which Mr. W, judges 


© vero propiorem,’ is not original; for thus says Musgrave’s note; 
588. Aradoxos. Forté Atadox ois.” 


The second, Asatoxas, like Heath’s Aizdoxov, is strained; and 
the third, Aczdoxyais, is more exceptionable thau the first, as it 
less resembles the original word on which the correction ig evi- 
dently founded. No one of the three seems, in our opinion, to 
be necessary. The construction is the same as in the Supp/. 72, 











"Ayady oF earos toxtlaty yewy yeas [vel yew] 
Aiadoxos. 
So Sophocles says, 4/. 866. 
| Tlovos movw movov Dépet. 
We have placed a comma after iexéai, instead of after your, 
and would admit either Valckenaer’s correction, yoos, or read 
yew in the place of the second yw. In Aldus, the passage 
Stands thus : : ONT , 
’Aydy 00° CAAOS voxela youy yowy 042 d0%06.—— ' 
Valckenaer in Phen, p.134. reads: A. ¢. &. ipxelay yc, 
yios Aiddoxos, “ guia sic struere solet illum dictionem Euri- - 


pides.” . | 





Aratoxes 
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~ Audongog takes sometimes a Genitive case after it, sometinies 
a Dative, and sometimes a Genitive and a Dative. Examples 
may be produced from the tragedies. ae 
Zescuyius, Prom. 1026. Edit. Porsoni. : 
_ Tigiv 2v Dedv rig dradoxos Tay ov moray 
P2yvr. , 
SopHocies. Phil. 867. *Q otylos umvou os-doxov. : aE 
EuripipEs. Androm. 744. , Rea 
"Egyoiss oy Epla Dixdox” avtan} dat. : seine? 
and 803 WS KAKID KIKD | x32 
Arddoxov iv rid” nyucpa mogowela. = ioernt 
Aldus reads xaxcv waxag. WValckenaer rightly, Joc. citato, re=’ 
stores xxx: from the Florentine edition in capital letters, where( 
it stands KAKQI. $ 
Eurip. Alcest. 666. 


Thais 0 tv tye cos rév de dixdoxos Scpuuv. 
ZEschyl. Prom. 477 
Ovrilisg pacliotuy Ciadoyo: moxdnuatww + « are 
TevosvG’. a igen 

In this passage of the Hecuba, 592, and in that of the: 
Supplices 73. if our proposed punctuation be right *, there, 


are both a Genitive and a Dative after A:xdoxos. A Genitive: 
is also found in Xenophon, Hellen. I. 1. p. 432. at 


B, Ed. Paris. 1625. fxov o1 dvadoyo: trav Lupaxoveiwy &¢ Mirifor.” 
Aiadoyn is followed by a Genitive: E. Hecub.1159. 5 
Aradoxass aptiCovcas xeguv. 

Iph. ‘Laur. 79. —— diadoxass J” "Epsviwy "Haauvouscd a, —am 


It is also used without a substantive: E. Phen. 1067. Supp.. 
408. ischyl. Agam. 321: as Asadoxo; is in E, Troad. 1317. 
Aidoya is found adverbially E. Androm. 1204. The word 
does not occur in the Comedies of Aristophanes. 

After having duly considered these passages, it appears to, 
us that Mr. Porson would not have been justifiable, if he had 
admitted Musgrave’s alteration, or that of any other critic, 
into the text of his Hecuba, 592. 


[ To be continued. | 
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* In due time, Mr, Porson’s opinion of this passage will, we trust, 
appear. Markland reads : bexilas yowry yowy Aiaduxor, as Musgrave: 
points it, but in his notes conjectures: “As cd? a. eextlats yer your Asam 


cox axoves mpomorwy [ex Heathio] xis. 
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4 «XVI. An Enquiry into the State of the Public Mind emopgst — 

‘3 Lower Classes 5. and, on the Means of turning it to the Welfare of 

“ the State. Ina Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq, M: P.' By 
‘Arthur Young, Esq, F.R.5. 8vo. rs. Richardson. 1798. 


6 Ma author of this Inquiry gives a very favourable and, in 

many respects, avery just account of the condition of the 
poor in this country, contrasted with that of those who reside 
in neighbouring nations; and he then represents the danger, 
to which they are exposed, of being seduced into repub- 
licanism with regard to politics, and into infidelity on the 
subject of religion. In ouropinion, he feels or feigns alarm in 
a much greater degree than the actual state of the public mind, 
especially among the lower classes of the community, will 
justify. Jt is not uncommon for men who are really terrified, 
or who wish to produce terror in others, to exaggerate an exe 
isting evil; and this we conceive to be the case in the present 
instance. Ignorance and profligacy, and a disposition to ine 
dulge discontent and complaint, have been always more come 
mon in the inferior orders of society, than a friend to his 
country and to the true interest-of mankind would wish: but 
we do not apprehend that, at the present period, they are 
more prevalent and notorious than they have been on formey 
occasions. At all times, it is the duty‘af those who posgess 
the requisite talents, and whose stations give them an oppor- 
tunity and lay.them under a. peculiar obligation, to enlighten 
the ignorant, to restrain the licentious, and to tranquillize the 
discontented: and querulous. ‘Mr. Young’s mode of stating 
the evil is not, we apprehend, the most eligible and the most 
effectual method of redressing it: for exaggeration and, crimi- 
nation are nat the best means of guarding against the influence 
of either political or moral depravity. Infinite pains, he says, 
have been taken, on the one hand, to corrupt the people ; and, 
very much to our surprise he adds, on the other, 

_* What a blank is presented to us, when we demand what has 
n done by the legislature, to oppose that torrent of atheism, 
ism, irreligion, and contempt of all duties, human and divine, 

which has pervaded the nation like a pestilence. Blasphemy, sedis 

tion, treason, distributed for a penny ; their antidotes be a shilling, 
of half-a-crown.’ # 

In another place, after having intimated the good or bad use 
that may be made of existing Rbesty ‘.in diffusing the Bible, 
and Mr. ‘Wilberforce’s Practical View, or disseminating Fam 
Paine,’ &c. he says that, ‘ horrible ag French principles are, 


_ they might be counteracted, were government as anxious in 


preserving, as Jacobins are sedulous in poisoning, the minds of 
the people.’ m 
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In order.to guard the poor and Jaborious against imbibing 
discontent, he directs them to yiew the state of Switzerland ; 
and also that of Ireland, ‘ where they may see a peasantry 
frantic with discontent, yet without the power of stating a 
single grievance ; involving their country in anarchy, and cut- 
ting throats, they know not for what; favours accumulated 
upen them, yet producing no other effect than darkening the 
shades of discontent, and sharpening the daggers ready to be 

lunged into the hearts of their benefactors.’ 

He farther leads them to consider 


‘ The almost incalculable and, to them, incredible sums whieh 
they. receive in the payment of their labour, and in the receipt of le- 
gal and voluntary charity. I-have calculated, and with some atten- 
tion, the amount of what is paid for /gdour of all sorts in England; 
and it is not, probably, less than one hundred millions sterling ; poor 
rates, and charities of every sort, cannot amount to less than seven 
millions: Add to this, the income (to the Jower classes) derived 
from the amount of our taxes, so large a part of which, by far the 
greatest part, is swallowed up by those clafles, and it will be a very 
moderate calculation to estimate, that a revolution ia this country, 
through French assistance, would annihilate a greater mass of income 


than is enjoyed by all France, in this moment of her triumphs abroad 
and misery at home.’ 

_ From such calculations, Mr. Young infers that ¢ of all the 
classes of a state, none would suffer more by a revolution than 
the labouring poor, except it be the great landlords and the 
clergy. These are facts susceptible of demonstration: what, 
then, is the care that has been exerted by government to have 
them clearly impressed on the minds of the people 2’. 

Having explained the political cause of the discontents, which 
he conceives to exist among the lower classes, the author di- 
rects the views of the reader to that defect of teligious instruc- 
tion, of which the poor, if they were duly sensible of its value, 
would be disposed to complain. As our churches are now 
arranged, he says, there can be no such thing as religious in- 
struction and public worship among the lower classes in this 
metropolis. Our churches, according to his account, seem to 
be ‘ built only for the rich :‘ for the whole space which they in- 
clude is occupied by pews, to which the poor have no admit- 
tance. The aisles are narrow, and in some churchea ‘there 
are few or no benches to sit on, and no mats to kneel on.’ | 

Having. stated the evil in his usual manner, he proceeds ta 
specify the remedy, with respect particularly to London : 


« Build new churches in those, parts of the town, where the poor 


are most numerous. Let them be in the form of a theatre; the - 


whole area occupied by benches for the poor, with thick mats to kneel 
ppoa; and for the higher elasses, ranges of galleries, or boxes, con- 


trived 
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trived for hearing distinctly. Do more than build: provide preachers, 
who shall ifculcate the vital Christianity of the Church of Eng. 
land; for that alone can administer true comfort to the miserable, 
the distressed, the poor.—The service might be performed four 
tiines every Sunday ; and if the churches were as well contrived for 
receiving’ sinners to be rendered penitent, as theatres are for collect. 
ing them for other purposes, thousands might, and would resort to 


them.’— 
~ € Let this expence be incurred, notwithstanding the charges of 


assessments, taxes and subscription.’ Shall we go in crowds to 
subscribe for building a ship, or paying a regiment ; and shall we 
not be as desirous of contributing to another security, the gréat basis 
of every other. The mere hull of a single 74 would build two churches; 
which, in the course of a year, must-carry the gospel doctrine of 
content, and of submission to legal authority, to the hearts of many 
thousands at present debased, profligate, and ready forevery mischief,’ 
«-* Genuine Christianity is inconsistent with revolt, or with discontent 
in the midst of plenty. The true Christian will never be a leveller ; 
will never listen to French politics, or to French philosophy. He 
who worships God in spirit and in tritth, will love the government 
and the laws which protect him, without asking by whom they are 
administered.’ 
Other evils, for which Mr. Young’ wishes that a remedy were 
provided, are—the non-residence of the clergy, and their ex- 
ceptionable conduct. Let those whom it concerns peruse what 
he says on this subject. To his remarks on the state of reli- 
gious instruction and ectlesiastical discipline, he subjoins simi- 
lar reflections on the system of our moral police ; and he cau- 
tjons against Sean so many licences to public houses, which, 
ve adds, ‘is building revenue on the ruin of morals. It is to 
~~“ establish public security on disaffection to government—it is 
to hold out a jacobin paper as a rival to the parson’s sermon-== 
it is to consider industry as useless, and sobriety as a national. 
loss. ’ The finances that are levied on such principles will not 
flourish long, nor do they deserve prosperity.’ 
- The pernicious effect of wealth and luxury on the lower 
classes of the community is another subject on which the au- 
thor enlarges; and to this he attributes much of that habi- 
tual neglect of religion, and that spirit of infidelity, which are 
gaining ground, and which are promoted by the diffusion 
and taint of French principles. Many of his reflections, 
in this part of his address, are very just, and deserve atten- 
tion, 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1799. 


MATHEMATIC: 


Art. 17. A Treathse on ator Geometry, repomn F its funda. 
- mental Properties ; the Doctrine of its Loci; the Maxima and 
Minima of Spherical Lines and Areas: with an Application of 
these Elements to a Variety of Problems. By. John Howard. 


Svo. pp. 170. 6s. Boards. Longman. 1798. . 


4 Ma: object of this treatise is to advance the doctrine of the sphere, _ 


which has made but small progress since the time of the antient 
Geometricians.—The distribution of the work is as follows : 

‘ Book I. contains the fundamental principles of spherical angles 
and triangles, including not only those composed of great circles of 
the sphere ; but, in general, such as are composed of circles of less 
radii. A subject that 1 do not know has before been attempted. 

‘ Book II. contains the fundamental principles of spherical qua- 
drangles, with some added properties of spherical quadrangles, and 
determines the measurement of solid angles. . 

‘ Book III. contains a great many curious properties of straight 
lines, and circles drawn from given points within and without the 
surface of the sphere, and terminating in the circumference of given 
spherical circles ; also, some curious Loci of spherical angles and 
triangles, and of lines drawn to. spherical aad cylindrical surfaces, ana- 
logous to some of the plane toc1 of Apollonius. And here the 
reader will find many beautiful analogies between the properties of 
lines drawn to meet in the surface of the sphere, and of those drawn 
to meet in the circle in plano. 

‘ Book IV. includes the doctrine of spherical maxima and minima 3 
and here, I believe, will be found a variety of new and useful pro- 
perties relative to triangles, polygoris, &c. not confined to figures 
composed of great circles of the sphere; but, in general, extending 
to such as are composed of circles of less radii, including the re- 
markable problem which determines the curve, that under a given 
perimeter, includes the greatest spherical surface, as also an exten- 
sive. theorem of solid maxima and minima. 

© Book V.-(or I. of the application) contains the construction of 
spherical problems deduced from the foregoing principles ; many of 
which.will, I trust, be found useful in astronomical researches ; and 
here 1s included, a series of curious problems, analogous to those 
which vieTA has constructed in plano, and that FeERMaT has ex- 
tended to planes and spheres ; beginning with determining a circle 
on the sphere that shall pass through two given points, and touch a 
circle given in magnitude and position, and ending with finding a 
circle on the sphere that shall touch three other Hato given in mag- 
nitude and position. 


* Book VI. (or II. of the application) contains a varjety of prob- 
lems relating to triangles.’ 


This publication deserves the notice of Philomaths, | Wood...e. 
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HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Art. 18. Specimens and Parts ; containing a History of the County of 
Kent, and a Dissertation on the Laws, from the Reign of Ed. 
ward the Confessor to Edward the First ; of a Topographical, 
Commercial, Civil, and Nautical Héstory of*South Britain, with its 
a and compatative Progress in Trade, Arts, Population, and 
Shipping, from authentic Documents. By Samuel Henshall, Clerk, 

A Fellow of Brazen-Nose College, Oxford. 4to. pp. 175. 
tos. 6d. Boards. Faulder. 1798. : 
This ample title-page is followed by a prospectus, from which we 

learn that it is Mr. H.’s intention to continue a similay investigation 
in every county, up to the present reign; and that his whole design 
will be completed in ten fasciculi, of the same size. and plan as that 

before us. : 7 
The undertaking is arduous, in proportion to the difficulty of its 

execution, the extent of the subjects, and their importance.in forming 

a genuine history of the early reigns. This specimen gives a map of 

Kent from Domesday-book, and a new arrangement of its contents 

im summary tables, which are digested wath diligence and perspicuity, 
In describing the early feudal tenures, and ascertaining the rank, 

and privileges of the tenants, an uncommon acquaintance with the 

Norman law, and its influence in England during the first centuries 

after the conquest, is displayed in almost every page. We refer our 

veaders to the specimen itself, whigh,would suffer by an analysis; 
cordially wishing that the attempt may meet with its merited encen- 
ragement and success, mie 


Art..19. Miscelaneous Antiquities (in Continuation of the Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica). No. 6. containing the History and An- 
tiquities. of Twickenham, being the First Part of Parochial Collec- 
tions for the County of Middlesex, begun in 1780. By Ed- 
ward Ironside, Esq. 4to. pp.156. 10s. Gd. sewed. Nichols, 
I ° 
On this specimen of the parochial survey of the county of Middle- 

sex, and as the sixth No. of the continuation of Mr. Nichols’s addi= 

tional antiquities, we would beg to hazard one or two observations. 

Are extracts of the mere names of obscuge individuals from the re- 

ister, and epitaphs given verbatim, of suflleient importance to any 
class of readers, to occupy fifty-one pages out of 156, largely and 
loosely printed ? : 

Area ie, va statement of the price of provisions from 1730 to 
1780, and a list of principal inhabitants in 1739 relating to a popy- 
Tous village near the capital, worthy of forming a part of a general 
county history ? it ; 

Our opinion is in the negative;—and we hoped to have found some. 
little relief in the description of a place which is rendered classical by 
tha long residence of Pope and Walpole, and highly embellished by 
the resort of the opulent and the polished ; but we have discovered no 

le supplemént to the judicious account given by Mr. Lysons in hig 

Environs of London (vol, iii. p. 5 38), which Mr. Tronside has very 

'. freely adopted, ds faras the facts. "Phe memoirs of the learned Vicar, 

rGvet et George 
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George Costard, are the most interesting: but his “erp and the 

other plates, are positively below criticism ; especially at a time like 

the present, when able artists abound, whose employment is very 

Art. 20. The History and Antiquities of Tewkesbury. By W. Dyde, 
‘2d Edition, with considerable Additions and Corrections.  8vc. 
pp- 213. 6s. Boards, Printed at Tewkesbury, by the Editor. 

London, Wilkie. 1798. 

The first edition of this work has been already noticed with appro- 
bation in our annals *. It now appears in an enlarged and improved . 
form, and may be considered as a pretty performance, at once instruc- 
tive and entertaining. It is accompanied with a View of the Town, 
and some other additional engravings, very well executed. H ° 


IRELAND. 


Art. 21. Necessity of an Incorporate Union betaveen Great Britain. and 
Ireland, proved from the Situation of both Kingdoms. Witha Sketch 
of the Principles on which it ought to be formed. 8vo. pp. 132. 
2s. 6d. Wright. 1799. | 
Not one of the many tracts which we have seen, in favour of the 

proposed Union between Great Britain and Ireland, has taken a more ; 

comprehensive view of the subject than that which is now before us, 

The author supposes that the first idea, that an union was to take 

place between Great Britain and Ireland, originated with the public; 

whence he infers “a general conviction, that some arrangement must. 
Thy be formed between the countries, to eusure their joint prosperity and 
mutual good understanding.” The manner in which the idea origin- 
ated does not affect its merits: but our belief is, that it first came to 
the public in the shape of a rumour that such a plan was in the con- 
templation of ministry, independently of any public or general con- 
sideration respecting its necessity. , > 
The points which the author attempts to establish are, first, * tha 
the present system is insufficient to promote the prosperity and en-. 
sure the tranquillity of the empire ;’ and 2dly, ¢ that an incorporatin 
union, forming the two nations into one kingdom, subject to the 
samé laws, and governed by the same legislature, is the only means 
to accomplish these salutaifpeffects. After a short but. clear state. 

ment of the situation of Ireland previously to 1782, he observes. that, . 
‘ By the final recognition of her legislative independence, Ireland 

then took a new station, in respéct to this country, from that in 

which she had previously stood. ‘Two consequerices necessarily fol- 
lowed, from her Parliament having gained the exclusive right to re- 
gulate her national interests ; both materially affecting her connection 
with Great Britain. First, it left no common bond of union be-, 
tween the kingdoms, except what arose from their acknowledgment 
of a common sovereign. Secondly, it reduced their commerciat in- 
tercourse to a mere matter of convention. It left each at liberty, 

unless where bound by positive compact, to consider the other as a 

foreign nation ; to disregard its maritime regulations; to exclude its 
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commodities from the home market, or even to give a decided pre. 
ference to those of a rival staple.’ a. 
Sister kingdoms, being portions of the same empire, he insists, 


¢ must admit of some common supremacy to regulate their mutual 


“'"& Sintercourse, and to improve and apply their.physical strength to their 


joint advantage.’ ' If the present system supplies such an authority, 
he adds, ‘ it must be, that a principle of empire sufficient to regu- 
‘late the conduct of these islands to their mutual advantage is created 
by the unity of the executive government, or that it exists some- 
where else.” After having shewn that the prerogatives of the crown 
do not furnish power adequate to this purpose, he demands, * where 
else, then, can this imperial principle be said to exist? Surely not in 
two legislatures, by their constitution wholly distinct and independ. 


_. Hent ; possessing neither means nor forms, nor even a painted chamber 


Ka, 


to communicate or hold a conference with each other.’ 

It must be obvious that a principle, sufficiently powerful to direct 
the affairs of Ireland according to the views of the executive govern- 
ment of this country, has existed, notwithstanding the recent in- 
stance of.the legislature of that kingdom rejecting the proposed plan 
of an union s which is only to be regarded as an exception to a rule, 


otherwise almost without exccption. The writer allows that the. 


Irish Parliament, notwithstanding the ‘ giddy wishes of the people, 
have wisely avoided all subjects of contest with this country, and 
prudently submitted to such regulations as her laws prescribe to the 
empire : but (adds he) a new malady, dangerous to the connection 
of the countries, has arisen out of this very practice, by which it has 
been hitherto preserved. Artful, innovating men, have ascribed this 
acquiescence to servile and shameless corruption. They have painted 


the Parliamert of Ireland as more attentive to the nod of a British. 
Minister, than to the interests or the will of that people by whom. 


they are chosen.’ 
The author asserts, {we hope, erroneously, ) that many well-affected 


Irishmen are of opinion that a separation of the two countries would, 
produce no ill consequences to Ireland. Many of the pokes evils, 
a separation, . 


which Ireland would have to sustain in consequence o 
are pointed out, and by no means exaggerated :—indeed, we are of 
opinion that it is seareely possible to exaggerate the description of the 
mischiefs which a separation would bring on both countries; and that it 
would be to each an event more fatal than any which has befallen 


either, since the Norman conquest. As a separate country, the au-, 


thoy justly remarks, the very limited strength of Ireland ¢ must keep 
her in a state of relative insignificance, when compared with those 
empires which predominate in Europe.’— 

¢ Diminutive states have neither means nor power to command the 
tranquillity, or ensure the Prespersy of their people. They exist 
rather by the sufferance and jealousy of more powerful neighbours, 
than by their own inherent vigour. 

¢ Many such have been created, and all those which have existed 
since the time of the Emperor Charles V. have been favoured and 


protected by the balance of power in Europe. Their destruction. 


was the first consequence of its fall. Those rough republican — 
whic 
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which shook little more than leafy and deciduous honours from the 
reat monarchies of Europe, have torn the lesser states from their 
p HRB or and laid them prostrate.’ : 

Ireland may share greatness with others, but, by herself, she cans 
not hope even for that tranqaillity which is essential to happiness. 

The author thas happily described the temper and abilities neces- 
sary for the examination of a question so important as a scheme of 
perpetual union ; 7 

‘ Those who consider an object which extends infinitely beyond 
our petty space of time upon the earth, should cautiously purge the 
mind of suchlittle anxieties for aggrandisement as center in ourselv 
and must terminate with us. We must disencumber and lighten the 
understanding of these selfish passions, which cannot flutter above 
the narrow spot on which they are used to grovel, if we would rise 
to that degree of elevation from whence, as from the true point of 
perspective, the mind’s cye may wander over the entire plan ; survey 
its proportions; examine its ends; compare its beauty with its use 
and contrast its durability with both.’——‘ To frame -or judge of the 
plans of a statesman, with the wisdom of a statesman, requires a 
statistical knowledge of the country upon which they are to operates 

rofound views of human nature; a laborious and patient comparison 
of all that the wise and the disinterested have accomplished, and 
all in which they have failed, to assuage the evils and augment the 
happiness of human life.’ 

Heved remarked on the inconveniences of the different kinds of 
federal union, and on the advantages of an incorporate union, as the 
puly one suited to the present occasion, the writer states the follow- 
ing objections, which are most likely to be urged : 

‘1. That i¢ would destroy the very name of Ireland as a nation, 


2. It would annihilate her Government and her independence. / 3. It- 


would greatly increase the preponderance of English influence : every 
place, worth having, would be conferred on Englishmen ; the re- 
tainers of ministers, peers, or persons otherwise of great English ize 
terest. 4. The number of absentees would be greatly augmented, 
$. Dublin, the capital and present seat of the legislature, would be 
reduced to the state of an inconsiderable village. 6. It would’ bring 
that country into partnership as to the debts, as. well as the pro- 
sperity of England, and her taxes would be increased to an enormous 
extent.” 

Of these, the zd and last are perhaps the most important. The 
establishment of a new government necessarily annihilates the old: 
the only question worth consideration is, whether the new be pre- 
ferable to that which it has superseded. Independence, likewise, 
cannot belong to any separate portion of a state; and this will apply 
to both countries. The share of political importance which Ireland 
would enjoy, if she were fairly represented in an united parliament, 
would probably be mote than she at present possesses; and we are 
willing to believe, with the writer, that tke ¢ objection built upon 
the supposition that a narrow principle of rivalship and jealousy must 
continue to exist between the two countries, although an union should 
take place,’ is void of foundation; and that an united legislature 


3 would 
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would be actuated by a more liberal spirit. Another ground of 
which Ireland may hesitate, notwithstanding that she has no preten- 
sions to superiority in that respect, is the present state of our re. 
presentation. | 

The latter pages are occupied with schemes of financial adjust. 
ment. - The following is the outline of what the author pro- 

ses : 

¢ The debt of that kingdom which is the least may be easily con. 
solidated with a portion of that which is the greater ;. calculated in a 
proportionate ratio to the number of Representatives which éach re. 
turns to the Legislature. But as the excess of debt will still remain 
considerable on the side of Great Britain, she has two ways of pros 
viding for it, without injury to Ireland. By the first, it may be im. 
sini upon the two countries indifferently ; this kingdom, paying an 
equivalent in money to Ireland, proportioned to the burthen which 
would thus fall upon her to sustain ; the equivalent to be laid out ex. 
elusively for her advantage and improvement. By the second, she 
may take it entirely upon herself, and raise the means upon her own 
people to defray the interest, and discharge the principal.’ 

The late decision in Ireland, on the-question of an Union, had not 
taken place when this publication first made its appearance. The 
author is an able advocate for the cause which he has undertaken: 
but some may think that he is not free from partiality to this coun- 
try; and perhaps it may be said,—on the other side of the water, at 
least, —that he rates too highly the obligations which she has conferred 
on Ireland. His reasonings, however, are clear; and it must be ac- 
knowleged that many of his arguments, in favour of an Incorporaté 


Union with Ireland, have great weight. . . | Capt B-+ 


Art. 22. Arguments for and againft the Union. betaveen Great Britain 
and Ireland, cousidered. 8vo. pp. 58. 1s. 6d. Printed at Dublin; 
reprinted in London, for Wright. | 
The title prefixed to this pamphlet led us to expect an impartial 

statement of both sides of the question; instead of which, the aim of 
the writer is wholly directed to prove the benefit of the proposed 
union. No arguments on the other side are advanced by him, except 
with the design of refutation ;—and his ideas of political expedience he 
endeavours to maintain With too little respect for right. His leading 
position is the preservation of the protestant ascendancy ; and loss of 
power is treated.as loss of right. 

That justice shall in any case be superseded by motives of exper 
diency can be excusable on no other plea than that of self-defence. 
Treland, ever since it has been subject to the crown of Great Britain, 
has, in fact, been united to this country. Whether, by incorporatia 
the legislatures, the union will be stronger, will most probably donee 
on the principles on which such a measure shall be carried into effect; 
but it is, no doubt, in the power of this country, by acting with 
justice towatds Ireland, to make such an union palatable to every 

onest man on both.sides of the water..—With respect to the pam» 
phlet before us, it may be said to contain more of information than 

ef sound argument. 9 

Art 
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Art. 23. Cease your Funning. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dublin printed; De- 
brett, London. 1799. 1s 

The proposed scheme cf union between Great Britain and Ireland 
has naturally called forth the exercise of considerable abilities on 
both sides of the queftion. The writer of this pamphlet is a warm 
opposer of the measure. He attacks the author of Arguments for 
and against an Union considered in a strain of severe irony, which ‘is 
continued throughout :—but his language is frequently too strong 5 
and there is not a sufficient portion of that light and relief which 
are the soul of irony, and without which the author’s real meaning 
sometimes appears ambiguous. 

A measure involving so many complicated and contradictory in- 
terests as an union between two kingdoms, and which would 
certainly be productive of so many advantages and disadvantages, 
must afford an inexhaustible fund for disputation. The misfortune 
is, that there are so few who enter the lists for the purpose of fair 


investigation. Capt B... y. 
Art. 24. Letters on the Subject of Union. In which Mr. Jebb’s 

‘ Reply *’ is considered ; and the Competence of Parliament to 

bind Ireland to an Union is asserted. By a Barrister and Mem- 

ber of Parliament. 8vo. 2s. Printed at Dublin: Reprinted in 

London, for Wright. 1799. 

Some of thiese letters are addressed to William Saurin, Esq. am 
eminent barrister in Dublin, and Captain of the Lawyers’ Corps ; 
and others to Richard Jebb, Esq. The concluding letter is addressed. 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Though the author writes in 

B | a lively and rather eccentric manner, he is a good arguer, and, with 
‘) a semblance of simplicity, makes many shrewd remarks. His rea- 
soning in favour of encouraging doubts, in the discussion of im- 

portant questions, is entertaining and uncommon. 

‘Men are not zealous (still less are they violent) in supporting an 
opinion the truth of which they doubt. We do not venture to stamp 
and rant, where we are not sure that we are standing on firm ground. 
Now, as a violent support of either side of the present question 
does not seem calculated to “rma the happiness or tranquillity of 
our country, that man is perhaps something more than justified, who 
would excite doubts, for the purpose of appeasing violence.’ —- 

‘ He who chooses to weigh the arguments before he decides the 
question, is not a weaker man than him who decides without exa- 
mination; yet the period of examination will be a period of doubt, 
and the duration of this period will bear. some proportion to the 
complication of the question, and to the number of the arguments 
which it supplies. But this interval of uncertainty it has been my 
lot to find scorned by the promptitude and sublimity of many of 
those geniuses with whom I have conversed on the subject of 
Union.’ : ‘ 

The writer combats the propriety of a premature and unqualified 
rejection of the abstract question of Union, as being excuseable 


)? * Mr. Jebb’s Reply is not yet before us. 
Rey. Fes. 1799. , to only 
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#2 sperity, which I trust, still awaits her, would this be the proper 
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only in those who are prepared to assert ‘ that no scheme of Union can 
be devised, which will not be injurious to Ireland.’—* If (says he) 1 
were asked whether an Union would be advantageous to Ireland, I 
should answer c’est selon :—that Union ia the abstract is a thing in- 
different, and becomes ood or bad according to the kind of Union 
that it is, and to the circumstances :nder which it is obtained.’ In- 
stead Of the question * whether there be any thing that by an Union 
‘ean be obtained from Great Britain, which she might not grant with. 
eut an Union,’ he observes, another question might be substituted, 
i. e. whether Great Britain w// be, or, im sound policy, ought to be 
‘as liberal, in a connection under circumstances tending to promote a 
jealous and reserved policy, as in an Union ? | 

In answer to the hackneyed objection against reform or alteration, 
‘that “this is not the proper time,”’ the writer asks; if Ireland had been 
‘peaceably advancing in. industry, and had ¢ now attained that pro- 


périod for proposing an Union ?—Could the Minister gravely tell the 
Parliament, or the People, that their situation being manifestly prosperous 
and happy in a high degree, he thought they could not do better than imme- 
Miately alter and correct that Constitution, under which their prosperity and 
happiness had grown.’ 
.. In the two coneluding letters, the question of the competency of 
-parliament is argued, and opinions of great lawyers are quoted on 
the absolute and uncontrollable authority of parliaments. If we 
‘should yenture an opinion on this subject, it would be that, when a 
parlidment or legislature is so ee 8, as to express the real sense and 
wishes of the people for whom it legislates, such a parliament will not 
claim absolute supremacy, unless it is willingly conceded to them by its 


constituents. Capt. B 


Art..25. An Examination into the Discontents in Ireland; with Ré 
marks on the Writings and Interference, ex officio, of Arthur 
Young, Esq. Being a faithful Narrative of the Sufferings of the 
Roman Catholic Peasantry, from the Operation of Tithes, the 
Payment and Exactions of Surplice Fees, &c. Shewing, by a 
very easy Method, ‘a Plan for the Tranquillization of that King- 
dom. By William Bingley, fourteen Years a Resident in Ireland. 
‘gto. 23..6d. Sold by the Editor, at No. 2, Red-Lion-Passage, 
Fleet-Street. 1799. 

The public-spirited writer of this tract, who is well known on 

accotutt of some former productions of a political nature, has in- 


-cidentally been furnished with singular opportunities of judging, 


ffom-a personal acquaintance with facts, of the real state of the coun- 


_ try and country-people of Ireland, and of the actual nature and con- 
- sequence of the grievances to which the late insurrections and fatal 


occurrences in the sister kingdom have been, or may be, ascribed. 
These he here points out, for the particular consideration ‘of his 
English readers; ‘and he has done this with every appearance of 


--eandour, temperance, —and-sagacity of observation. Indeed, these 


details have afforded us more satisfactory information on the subject, 
than we have found in all the swarm of speeches, pamphlets, and 


> acwepaper-egsays, which have lately been circulated’ on this side of 


the 
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the water; and perhaps the same remark -may apply to the greatest 
part of what has appeared on both sides.—We suggest this opinion 
in full conviction that the author is right in his conclusion, that our 
statesmen and politicians ‘ have begun at the wrong end,’ in their 
measures for terminating the differences which have so unhappily di- 
vided and harassed the two nations.- He dwells, especially, on the 
matter of tithes, &c. the weight of which, he is firmly persuaded, 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants, (the peasantry, particularly,) never 
will nor can patieutly endure. Remove this stumbling block, this 
‘ Lone of contention,’ and the writer is decidedly of opinion that all the 
contention now subsisting, iu regard to the government and peace of 
Ireland, will speedily subside, and nE No more! 

With respect to a due provision for the established clergy, he pro- 
poses a plan for their ¢ be/ter maintenance,’ which seems liable to little, 
if any, reasonable objection ; though possibly, considerable improve- 
ment may be added to it. . 

Mr. B. offers many other observations and arguments, on points of 
collateral import: the whole forming a miscellany not devoid of en- 


. ; . . o . . oe’ 
” giissaaiiiatin aud certainly abounding with useful information. 
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Art. 26. An Addrefs to the People, on the present relative Situations of 

England and France, with Reflections on the Genius of Democracy, 

and on Parliamentary Reform. By Robert Fellowes, A. B. 

Oxon. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1799. 
A spirited and animated writer is generally himself hurried, and 
consequently endeavours to carry his readers to exttemes. It is not 
adgwith Mr. F., who is energetic without heing violent ; and whio 
iB preserves great moderation of sentiment in the midst of glowing ex- 
pressions. He does not declaim against republican democracy be- 
cause he is partial to absolute monarchy ; nor, in- combating the doc- 
trine of universal suffrage, does he scout all ideas of parliamentary 
reform. .So far, from subscribing to the doctrine of divine right, 
he asserts that ‘ there is no truth which appears more plain and in- 
» disputable to his mind than this, that all government is a power in 
trust ; and that the only valid title-deed of its right is the will of the 
people.’ Notwithstanding this, however, Mr. F. is a most strenu- 
ous advocate for kingly government, in opposition to the republican 
system ; and he has supported his preference by the niost weighty 
arguments. ‘ In monarchy, there is a certain limit, at which,ambi- 
tious expectation ends ; in democracy, there is no quiescence to ,the 
cemon of aspiring pride. till it reaches the pinnacle of tyranny.—In 
monarchy, there is a wish to be high ; in democracy to be highest : 
| in the one, individuals are emulous to.the great, in the other, to.the 
greatest.—In monarchy, the highest station of power is no object of 
envy 3 in democracy envy is busy .even with the lowest.—The fac- 
tions, that agitate a democracy, resemble the eruptions of a volcano, 
_that spread devastation, and ruin through the space which they oc- 
cupy; in a monarchy they are more like the mists, that collect 
and fret away their harmless rage round the summit of the-moun- 


| 
f tains.’ 
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After this contrast, it is scarcely necessary to add that this Ads 
dress exhibits no favourable pictare cf modern France. Mr. F, 
justly thinks, indeed, that we ought to be thankful that Directorial 
despotism is not suffered to stalk, with strides of ruin, through this 
island. : 

On one subject which Mr. F. has introduced in a note, we wish 
that he had written a pamphlet, viz. The influence of property on 
principle ; shewing how far virtue depends on a certain share of phy- 
sical happiness, and consequently how far the morality of the people 
may be amended by an improvement of their circumftances. Such 
a discussion will lead to a juft view of the state of the poor, and 
will expose the folly of that system of laws which endeavours to im. 
prove their morals by (as it were) annihilating them as members of 
; the community. It will perhaps be discovered that our poor-laws 
} originate in a. mistake. ‘¢ Philosophers (says Mr. F’.) have never ex- 
‘plained the, true relations between physical want, and the want of ' 
moral principle ;?—will he permit'us, then, to request lrim to oblige the 
public with this important explanation? By the sketch which he 
C has given, we think that we perceive his ability to finish the pictures yg 1 











¢ Art. 27. Substance of Mr. Canning’s Speech in the House of Commons, 
| “S Dec. 11, 1798, on Mr. Tierney’s Motion respecting Continental 
« Alliances. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wright. 

We believe that past experience must have sufficiently instructed 
our countrymen, what degree of dependence is to be placed on con- 
tinental alliances; especially those of which the principal cement is 
British gold. Neither Mr. Canning’s arguments, nor his acknow- 
leged eloquence, have lessened our distrust. 

& q Carl. B.. \ 


Art. 28. Tax upon Income, as stated in Mr. Pitt’s Speech, Dee. 3, 
1798,, impartially considered. By a Member of Parliament. | 8vo. 
1s. Clement. 

This pamphlet contains many strong arguments against the prin- 
ciple of taxing income ; and particularly against taxing such income 
as arises from industry, in the same proportion as that which arises 
from capital. . De 


Art. 29. Tests of the National Wealth and Finances of Great Britainy 
: in Dec. 1798. 8vo. 1s. 6d. White. 
This writer infers, from the inerease of our taxes, the increase of 
j - the national wealth. His pamphlet likewise contains some remarks 
on the redemption of the land-tax, and the copy of a letter from the 
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author to Mr. Pitt on that subject ; in which he proposes a plan te 
enable the proprietor of land, by borrowing, (if he cannot otherwise 
; effect his purpose, ) to purchase the redemption of his land-tax. D° 


Art. 30.. State of the Country in the Autumn of 1798. 8vo. 1. 
| } Wright. 
i A glowing panegyric on Government ; ¢ which,’ says the writers 
| © has been the instrument, in the hands of Heaven, to effect our de- 
ef liverance, and to conduct us to safety and to glory. What must be 
| the tree which has produced such fruit ? Speaking of the continental 
powers that have been confederated against France, he says; : We 
) | ave 
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have done our part, and shall, I trust, continue to do it.—Let them, 
even now, do theirs, and ree Wor LD Is SAVED.’ Capt. B....y; 


Art. 31. 4 Measnre productive of substantial Benefits, to Government, 
the Country, the Public Funds, and to Bank Stock. Respectfully 
submitted to the Governors, Directors, and Proprietors of the 
Bank of England. By Simeon Pope. 8vo. pp. 46. 1s. 6d, 
Richardson. 1799. , 

"The measure proposed by Mr. Pope is as follows: 

¢ Let the Bank of England (under the sanction of Parliament) 
advance to Government, this year, the sum of ten millions, at an 
interest of four per cent. and payable in ten instalments, on the secu- 
rity or credit of the general income tax for the ensuing year 1800— 
then to be optional in the Bank proprietors to extend or not the loan 
to the year 1801—and so to every succeeding year as long as the tax 
shall exist.’ 

The most important objection to this plan is the increase of bank 
paper in circulation which it might cause. Mr. P. supposes that, 
the sum being advanced by instalments, the notes issued for the first 
will, in the common course of business, have returned to the bank 
before the second instalment becomes payable :—but if not, he af, 
firms that, in our present circumstances, an emission of more than 
double the notes at this time in circulation is justifiable.’ If the 
Bank be restrained from paying in specie, and under no restraint as to 
the quantity of paper which it may circulate, it may well afford 
to lend to government any number of millions: but a dispropor- 
tionate use of such a licence endangers not only public credit, but all 
property in the kingdom. We believe the legislature to be the only 


‘ judge competent to determine the quantity of bank notes which 


should be allowed to circulate. 

Mr. P. advances several positions to which we cannot accede. He 
is of opinion, for instance, that taxes which distress the farmer are be- 
neficial, and occasion overflowing markets and low prices :—but, if the 
farmer carries more to the market than the average produce, he must 
Jessen his stock, and future years will suffer for a present plenty.— 
The style of this pamphlet is too florid for such sober subjects as 
moncy and artithmetical calculations. Doe 


Art. 32. The Speech of Sir Fobn Sinclair, Bart. M. P. &c. on the 
Bill for imposing a 'T'ax upon Income, in the Debate on that Bill, 
on Friday the 14th December 1798. 8vo. 6d. Debrett. 1799. 
Sir John Sinclair regards the funding system as ¢ the climax of 

financial invention, the greatest of all political discoveries, the most 

valuable mine,’ &c. If there be merit in anticipating revenue and in 
incurring debt; the moderns are not entitled to the honour of the in- 
vention ; for it is a discovery of very antient date. Funding depends 
on the ability of the borrower, and on the credit which the opi- 
nion of that ability creates. When Governments anticipate, if 
there be a want of ability in the country, or a deficiency of credit, 
they become bankrupt. Nothing strengthens so much as the prac- 
tice of funding, in appearance, the mischievous political paradox that 
private vices are public benefits. In Sir John’s speech, it is appre- 
hended, as a misfortune, that a spirit of economy may be sieroduced 
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into the ebtablishments of private families. Yet it must invariably be 


true, and mathematically demonstrable, that the less each individuat’ 


expends on himself, the more he might afford to contribute to the 
public support. 

¢ If (says he) anew plan must be adopted, and if property, instead of 
expenditure, must be attacked, it becomes a matter of nice discussion, 
whether the extraordinary contribution should be raised by a tax on 
capital, or a tax on income, or by blending the two together, which, 
though the most complicated, yet being unquestionably the justest, 
ought to be preferred. What 1 mean is, that every man should pay, 
instead of 10 per cent. on his income, } per cen. on his capital, and 
5 per cent. on his income, by which persons who had no capital, 
would be greatly relieved, and those who were possessed of. consider- 
able property, would pay more in proportion to their opulence, than 
under the system that is proposed. ~ 

¢ Almost the only objection to this plan is, the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the value of a man’s capital.’ | 

There appears to us at least one other objection: the present tax 
On income may prove, in many cases, partial: but would the plan 
proposed by Sir John Sinclair be less so? Land, he classes as in+ 
come, Reckoning land, which produces a clear annual rental of one 
thousand pounds, at 25 years’ purchase; then property worth 
£.25,000, if it be in land, will not be required to contribute more 
than will be demanded from property of £. 10,000 value which shall 
be deemed capital. Such great tenderness shewn to the landed in- 
terest could not be very encouraging to industry, and ill accords with 
the professed object, that those who were possessed of consideravle pro- 


perty should pay in proportion to their opulence. 


Art. 33. The Substance of a Speech made by Lerd Auckland in the 
House of Peers, 8th January 1799, on the 3d Reading of the 
Bill for granting certain Duties upon Income. 8vo. 1s.. Wright. 
The political opinions of this Noble Lord being so generally known, 

and the subject of the speech before us having been so fully discussed, 

many remarks will not now be necessary. ‘he principle of gradual 
rise in taxation, or ‘ of requiring a higher proportion from the higher 
classes,’ his Lordship thinks, is objectionable, as having a levelling ten- 
dency ; and ‘ that it would amount to neither more nor less than the 
introduction of a plan for equalizing fortunes ; and to the implied in- 
ference, that, because a man possesses much, therefore more shall 
be taken from him than is proportionably taken from others.2 On 
the merits of this objection, there will be various cpinions. His 

Lordship has not thought it necessary to add weight to it by ar- 

gument. ' | 
The noble Lord endeavours to prove that every species of annuity 

or income is equally valuable. He demands ; 
¢ Will it be contended, that, in point of real value, an unsettled 
estate, which its owner will leave to his son, fs of more worth to him, 
than if the same estate were for his life only, and already settled on 
his son and his descendants? Would an estate so scttled for life with 
remainder to his son, be more valuable to him, than it would be, if 
be had no gon, and it were settled on some distant relation or on @ 
© ie stranger ? 
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stranger? And if ona stranger, how is it more valuable % the pos- 
sessor than any other annuity for life 2?” A ES . 

The cases here supposed do not seem selected on account of 
their difficulty. All property left by those who have no children 
must, in course, go to more distant relations, or to strangers: but 
how will any of the cases mentioned apply to that of a man having 
children, whose annuity nevertheless expires with him, or is perhaps 
ouly for a short term of years, and who must depend on what he 
can save during the term, for the maintenance of himself and his 
family after its expiration ? 

The change in political opinions which has of late years taken 
place in this country, is strikingly exemplified in the following pa- 
ragraph of this speech; in which, alluding to some expressions in 
his letters addressed to the Earl of Carlisle, written in 1779, and 
which were now quoted by the Earl, in debate, Lord A. says, 

‘ If however the Noble Lord had adverted with his usual accuracy 
to the context of the passages which he thought proper to cite, he 
would have found that they related to a voluntary contribution to 
be dependent on the enthusiasm of the contributors ; or if to a forced 
and general contributions then to be dependent on a mere voluntary 
disclosure of income. At the period of which [ speak, it never en- 
tered into the minds of the most enlightened statesmen (and I ap- 


‘peal to a Noble and Learned Friend * who now hears me, and was 


conversant in the discussions to which I refer) that it could be prac- 


ticable to establish a forced.and general contribution on the only just 


and efficient system of a forced disclosure.’ Capt. B...-y- 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 34. Sidney. A Monody, oceasioned by the Loss of the Vice- 


roy Packet, on her Passage from Liverpool to Dublin, in Dee. 

1798. 4to. 2s. Rickman. 

We wish not to repress sensibility, when excited by unaffected 
sorrow : but there is something so singularly mechanical in the afflic- 
tion which is said to have produced these lines, by anticipating 
the death of the two youths whom they were intended to bewail, 
and transferring them to two others who were not in the author’s 
thoughts when they were written, that we must own their effect on 
our Feelings to have been rather feeble. 

The effusions of a poetical imagination, even in fictitious sorrow, 
if illumined by the slightest radiations of genius, and if not ex- 


tremely wild, we are ever disposed to treat with lenity: but, when ° 


tbe best lines and sentiments of a production called a Afonody, or 
whatever be its title, consist of shreds and patches trom the writings 
of others, it cannot claim,—nor ought it, through tenderness, to 
receive—the praises due to works of real merit. 

This monody may be very acceptable, perhaps, to the author’s 
friends, and to the particular families which have been bereaved of 
their children by the calamity described; without being fit for the 
ma eye; which can be repaid for perusal only by real poetical merit. 

hat virtue can there be in the name of Lycidas, or Sidney, to cgmpen- 
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sate for defects of composition? The untimely death of dogs, cats, 
and birds, has often been bewailed with wit and ingenuity in the Tan- 
guage of sorrow: but the merit of these fugitive pieces did not rest 
on the name of Czsar, Pompey, or Selima. 


Though the author calls on a Muse in the first stanza, he bids her 
get about her business in the second : 


« Amid the sacred griefs which rend my heart, 
What sympathizing Muse will bear a part ?— 
¢ Far hence be all the giddy train 
Of fabled inspiration, light and vain.’ 


The title of Sipney, which, like Lycipas, seems merely to imply 
an individual, must perplex and embarrass those English readers who 
have not had a Sir Hugh Evans to tell them that ‘ there is numbers 
in nouns,”’ or have never heard of the Greeks writing and speaking in 
the dual number : for Sidney liere implies tzvo brothers sharing the 
same melancholy fate. The sorrow'seems equally fictitious with the 
name. The author may, however, boast at least one requisite for a 
poet: for he invents not only the sorrow but the occasion; and in- 
deed he has found so many scraps and allusions to his purpose in 
Milton, Gray, and other plaintive bards, that his compilation re- 
minds us of what musicians call, not a Monody, but a Medley. DSB... 


Art. 35. Cambro-Britons, an Historical Play, in Three Acts. First 
performed at the Theatre-Royal, Haymarket, July 21, 1798. 
With a Preface. Written by James Boaden, Esq.’ Svo. 28. 
Robinsons. 1798. 

Historical plays very rarely observe the truth of history. Faith- 
fully to exhibit the march and issue of events in real life would not 
exactly answer the play-wright’s purpose. Fiction must be invoked, 
jn order to give a continued interest to the drama; and probability 
must be outraged, in order to surprise and give stage effect. Ghosts 
and spectres have lately received some countenance, to the no small 
satisfaction of the dramatic writer; who is happy, when put to a dif- 
ficulty, to avail himself of the ready assistance of these preternatural 
beings. Hence a splendid and amusing scene is exhibited to the gal- 
leries, but good taste is always disgusted. Mr. Boaden, in order to pro- 
duce a sudden reconciliation between Llewellyn (the hero of the piece) 
and his brother David, makes the tomb of their mother ope its 
ponderous and marble jaws” to vomit forth her ghost ; which being 
accomplished, the apparition magnificently ascends to the upper re- 
gions! Thus, by the intervention of this cerulean-coloured ghost, the 
angry hot-blooded Welshmen are prevented from destroying each 
other; a momentary change from hatred to love is effected; and 
David, who just before was iv rebellion against his brother Llewellyn 
and anxious to deprive him of his mistress, returns to his allegiance, 
renounces his passion, and undertakes to conduct ‘Elinor from 
Chester, where she was in captivity, to Llewellyn’s retreat in the 
fastnesses of Snowdon. It must be confessed that this maternal ghost 
is not invoked for nothing, for no sprite could do more in less time : 
but was it necessary to oblige the tombs to give up their dead, in 
drder to bring a rebellious brother to a sense of his duty ? The 
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stage cannot produce its proper moral effect by such a conduct. Are 
ghosts necessary to frighten to. repentance? Is conscience so weak 
that it must be supernaturally aided before it can do its duty? Miser- 
able erroneous doctrine! Would it not have been more judicious in 
the poet, to have brought the offending brother to seek for recon. 
ciliation with his prince by *‘ compunctious visitings of nature ?”” 

The piece in other respects is not ill conducted, and the characters 
are well delineated. Welsh scenery and Welsh bards are introduced ; 
and Llewellyn, instead of being conducted to a miserable end, triumphs, 
and becomes the ally of Edward. ‘The play abounds with loyal sen- 
timents, and is calculated to inspire ardor against an invading 
enemy. 


Art. 36. The Patrons of Genius: a Satirical Poem. With Anec- 
dotes of their Dependents, Votaries, and Toad-eaters. Part the 
First. gto. 2s. 6d. Parsons. 1798. 

This poem will probably be read by all parties, as the author calls 
«¢ a spade a spade,”” and favours neither power nor person, nor pro- 
fession. It is written on the plan (so often adopted ) of the first satire 
of Persius. 

With respect to the 'litthe patronage at present bestowed on genius 

by the great, we must observe that the time,for expecting specific 
sums for dedications, and remuneration for flattery, is past. Au- 
thors are now too numerous, and the great are too poor, for such com- 
merce. If a work has real merit, the Pusxic does more for it, by 
enabling the booksellers to give a price for the copy-right, than, in 
times when a Mecenas could be found, any author could ever expect 
from individual patronage. Pope, the first poet who ceased to solicit 
patronage, {except for the subscription to his Homer, ) was the first 
who acquired a considerable fortune by the sale of his writings. 
Every man can dedicate, but every man cannot produce a great 
work. It is well known that, in all countries, as civilization ap- 
proaches, hospitality recedes : so in literature, while the writers and 
readers are few, patronage is wanting to encourage ingenuity and dili- 
gence to instruct and amuse mankind. 
- The personages assailed in this satire have a sturdy foe to encoun- 
ter. If, unluckily, some .of our friends be among them, however 
we may wish to mount the stage in their defence, our interference 
might, possibly, have no other effect than to render future flagellation 
still more violent. We must therefore leave them to fight their own 
battles :—for, though Broughton, the Pugilist and Beaf-eater, when 
in Germany, having had a quarrel with some soldiers of a Hanoverian 
regiment, 1s said to have offered to fight every individual of that 
corps, provided he might have leave to return home when he had 
done; we cannot ‘ screw our courage to the striking place’’ tight 
enough to fight for a whole regiment maltraité by one who might an- 
swer, perhaps, if asked his name,—‘ my name is Legion.” 

We shall therefore, without attempting a defence of the nominal 
culprits, merely bear our testimony to the abilitiewof the judge, and 
present our readers with the exordium to his poem ; which will at 
once manifest the author’s design, and serve as a specimen of the 
polish and force of his numbers; 


¢ Beat 


Mo-y, 
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i ¢ Beat to the ground at life’s meridian stage, 

it Like fruit mature by equinoctial rage ; 
Q’erwhelm’d with ills, by many a care consum’d, 
Misfortune’s child, to disappointment doom’d : 


| Perplex’d, dejected, doubtful what to do, 
, I summon’d all my friends :—My friends were two : 

tf One was Petronius, Cassius one by name ;— 

3 Twas but advice I wanted—and they came. 
The first, endow’d with ev’ry gentle grace, 

) Smooth was his speech, and smoother was his face ; 
y Trim his apparel, courtier-like his air— 
" r A wond’rous fav’rite of the young and fair. 


Nor yet of worth or honour did he lack: 
Strong, tho’ complying, like a supple-jack. 

¢ My other friend was hewn from sterner stuf, 
Rude, unrefin’d, impracticable, rough, 
Beneath a misanthrope’s unseemly crust, 
He hid a heart courageous, kind, and just : 
‘Thought, war, and travel, and the hand of Care, 
Before the time had stripp’d hts forehead bare ; 
Had robb’d his eyes of fire, his cheeks of bloom, 
And o’er his visage cast a turbid gloom : 
Yet still with nerves unbroke, and brow elate, 
Firm, proud, and patient, he derided Fate. 

¢ So the tall oak, by winds impetuous left 
With mangled branches, and of leaves bereft, 
Amid the tempest lifts its head on high, 
And nods defiance at the threat’ning sky. 

¢ These friends and I were met in close divan; 
And thus the tenor of their counsel ran :—’ 


~ we, 


We shall not cite personal accusations in the subsequent text,—nor 
the notes, which are written with still more spleen and personal ob- 
loguy,—but hasten to p. 36; where, after a bitter invective against 

* the Whig Club in the aggregate, the poet exclaims : 


‘ No Whig is Cassius: —I should blush to see 
My name enroll’d in such society : 

A drinking, brawling, singing, motley crew, 
Made up of rogues of ev’ry shape and hue : 
Insolvent debtors, swindlets, gamesters, rooks, 
Discarded statesmen, disappointed dukes. 

¢ Gods! how my bile o’erflows when men like these 
Corrupt society’s most loathsome lees ; 

Amaze the welkin with an empty cry 
Of Justice, Rights of Man, and Liberty, 
. As if the villain, whom no ties can bind 
In private life, can cherish all his kind ! 

‘ On that dread day, for come it surely must, 
When p@w’r abus’d shall render up its trust, ° 
OQ! my poor country, ere thou lift’st the lance, 
Contemplate well the destinies of France. 








See 
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See there! Oh! see o’er all-her fertile plains, 
With killing gripe, how cruel famine reigns! 

See towns demolish’d, villages consum’d ! 

See all that’s virtuous to the scaffold doom’d ! 
And listen how the troublous air rebounds 

With an accurst society of sounds ! 

A horrid concert—harmony of hell— 

The victim’s dying groan,—the murd’rer’s yell ; 
The whoop of civil war,—the cannon’s roar, 
While Discord claps her wings, distilling gore, 
And Tyranny’s dark genius laughs to see 

The drops pollute the face of Liberty !— 

Whose hateful work was this? The Whigs of Gaul, 
Their country’s boasting champions, did it all. 
With furious rage they pull’d a tyrant down, 
And then, with rage more fell, set up their own.’ 


Notwithstanding this Philippic against the Whigs, the author seems 
to have no partiality for Tories :—neither the Royal Family nor 
nobles are flattered, nor ever supposed to do any thing right :—nor 
can we rank him with Jacobins and Revolutionists. 

He complains. in his preface, and in the opening of the poem, 
of something we know not what :—but if ever he was in humour 
with the world before his misfortune happened, it has had a mare 
vellous effect on his temper! His disorder is, peradventure, the 
jaundice, which has discoloured persons as well! as things :—or, per- 


haps, his complaint is di/ious. DYB...-v. 


Art. 37. The Battle of the Nile, a Poem: by William Sotheby, 
Esq. 4to. 2s. 6d. Hatchard. 4799. “* - 

We hope that we shall not offend any of the preceding patriotic 
candidates for poetical fame, who have celebrated this signal and im- 
portant victory, if we should deem the poem before us the best pro- 
duction on the subject, that has come to our knowlege. It possesses 
more nerve, more poetry, and a wider range of detail and descrip. 
tion. 

The events ia Egypt, subsequently to Buonaparte’s landing, are 
accurately related, in lines which would not disgrace Dryden. One 
inaccuracy, however, will be laid to Mr. Sotheby’s charge, arising 
from credulity in the rumour of the death of the French leader, p. 13, 

where it Is said : 

‘ Hark, the loud voice of rumour loads the gale, 
And Europe spreads from realm to realm the tale : 
He rests in death, the dream of Glory o’er, 

He rests untimely on a barbarous shore !— 

Not in the front of War, mid Armies slain !— 

Fell the bold Conqueror, bleeding on the plain, 
While Glory wav’d her banner o’er his head, 

And sooth’d the hero, as his spirit fled : 

Lo! there he lies, by. treach’ry girt around’; ; 
The grim Assassin sternly eyes the wound, 

Taunts the Invader, as he groans in Death, 

And loads with Egypt’s curse his parting breath.’ 
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but, as Prior says : 
*¢ Odzooks! must one swear to the truth of a song ?”? 


Mr. Sotheby was not singular in his belief of this rumour, which 
had penetrated every part of Europe; nor is the fallacy yet totally 
discredited among those who so ardently wished for the event. 

After the lines just cited, Mr.S. paints, with a glowing pencil, 
many of the revolutionary horrors in France, and the insidious arts 
with which she compassed the ruin, devastation, carnage, and plunder 
of other countries ; particularly Switzerland. Speakmg of the hap- 
piness of the latter, he says : 


‘ Did none resist ?~ before the igvading host 
None fall in arms upon his native coast ? 
A race went forth—the women mock’d at fear, 
Fought mid the ranks, and fell the warrior near— 
A race went forth—the grandsire, father, son, 
March’d side by side and deem’d the battle won ;—- 
March’d where their sires of old had proudly bled, 
Axnd clash’d their iron shields as Austria fled !— 
Ah, hapless race! in vain each bosom glow’d, 
Axnd life, thro’ all, one kindred current flow’d ! 
Gaul! by thy fraud subdu’d, the patriot band 
Dy’d with fraternal blood each murderous hand: 
While thou aloof, upon the mountain height 
"Towerd’st like a vulture hanging o’er the fight ; 
And, when the slaughter ceas’d upon the plain, | 
Did’st rush in triumph down, and spoil the slain.’ 

The last of these lines, we think, is the most feeble in the poem. 
Did’ st has scarcely been admitted in good poetry, since it was stig- 
matized by Pope : 

«« While expletives their feeble aid do join.”’ 


Mr. S. admirably describes our military ardour in arming to repel 
invasion—the Foe’s vain attempts on Ireland—and his threats against 
England :—then bids * Albion beware ! 


‘ Trust not their oath, till heav’n accepts their pray’r— 

Have we not seen their harlot Goddess crown’d, 
While frantic elders howl’d the shrine around ? 

‘ Seen their pledg’d hand, to still their rav’nous host, 
Unbar th’ associate town, and ransom’d coast ? . 
On fear’s bow’d neck, their yoke of freedom chain, 
Force states, self-rul’d, beneath a tyrant reign ; 
And cast proud Venice, that espous’d the wave, 
At Austria’s feet, a tributary slave —’ 


—and terminates the poem by recommending firmness in resistance, 
and in the support of our government and religion. D'B y 


EDUCATION, &c. 

Art. 38. An Introduction to English Grammar ; intended also to 
assist young Persons in the Study of other Languages, and to re- 
move many af the Difficulties which impede their Progress in 
Learning, 4to# 2s. Gd. Phillips, Lombard-Street. 
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It has been observed that, in the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture, we could not boast of either a dictionary or a grammar of our 
language ; or at least of any books that might be said to reduce our 
vernacular tongue to a fixed standard. ‘This defect has been sup- 
plied by Dr. Johnson’s dictionary, and Bishop Lowth’s grammar: 
and perhaps it is not one of the least of the merits of those works, 
that they have induced scholars to pay attention to a language which 
for copiousness and vigour”is exceeded by few; the capacity of 
which for harmonious modulation is sufficiently manifest in the writ- 
ings of our poets ; and which perhaps wants only regularity to make 
it complete. ‘That this regularity is unattainable, without a sacrifice 
of the greatest excellencices of the langvage, is generally allowed: but 
surely every attempt toexplain the analogy between words and the idezs 
of which they are the symbols, to mark their relations, and to as- 
certain the different medes of action and passion, with the circum. 
stantials of time and place, must be of general use ;—for, if a great 
part of the disputes among mankind arise from the obscurity and 
ambiguity of the terms which they. use, we cannot take too much 
pains in assigning to every word a clear and precise meaning, both 
singly and in conjunction with others. 

The author of the work before us seems to have been actuated b 
very laudable motives, and to have bestowed much time and thought 
on the subject.—OF his plan, a judgement may be formed from the 
following extract from his preface : 

¢ Although an attempt to become useful may net in general want 
an apology, yet this InrropyvcTion ro GramMMAR requires one. 
The public are in possession of so many English Grammars, among 
which are many good ones, that my entering the lists might make me 
appear like the knights-errant of old, who, coming from distant re- 
gions, suddenly appeared in a tournament, and threw the gauntlet to 
the stoutest men in the land; if, to clear myself of the reproach of 
Quixotism, which I do not wish to incur, I did not give an idea of 
my plan. 

‘ I will venture to say, that when young persons understand this 
Introduction, they, to say no more, will know as much of English 
grammar as most of those who have been taught by the Grammars 
which are commonly put into children’s hands. But the design of 
this little work is more particularly to open the way to lan- 
guages, and tolessen those difficulties which are apt to discourage young 
people, when they come to study Latin, French, &e. because having 
little or no idea, and certainly no habit, of some things unnecessary 


_in English, such as making adjectives agree with substantives, &c. 


they naturally dislike a study which at first vi esents trouble, and 
very little to entice them: for itis well kno ow dry the study of 

languages is at first. 
‘ Here I cannot help taking notice of an opinion, the more dan 
erous as it originated amongst scholars, though it has been propa- 
gated by others, who know little about the matter, “* Let a youth,” 
say they, ‘* learn Latin, and he will know his English grammar.”” 
That may be true, but the question is, whether the knowledge he 
will acquire of it in that manner, may not cost him much more 
‘trouble, 


+ 
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trouble, and require much more time, than if the first notions of 
grammar had been given him in his own language ; and whether he 
may not be disgusted with Latin, before he knows his English 
Grammar, which is sometimes the case. For my part, I think, 
that it is much easier to make a youth understand what is a substan. 
tive and what an adjective, by applying them to the English words, 
good man, than to the Latin ones, Lory homo; and if any one still 
persist in a contrary opinion, my answer will be, prove it, et eris 
mihi. magnus Apollo. We might as well put under the care ofa dancing. 
master, a child before he can stand on his legs, saying that he could 
not fail té know how to walk by the time he should be an adept in 
dancing. 

"© To this Introduction I have added Directions for Parsing, which 
to some may seem long; but I hope, when read attentively, nothing 
in them. will appear unnecessary to my design. I am convinced that 
no one can translate properly, or even feel the beauties of an English 
book, who cannot perceive the right construction of phrases, or 
who mistakes the tenses of verbs; [ have always found a deficiency 
in that point, attended with an almost invincible difficulty to young 
people, whea they try to translate English into any other language ; 
and [ dare say many teachers have found great difficulty, if not in 
pointing out the different meanings, at least in making their pupils 
remember their distinctions, so as to make use of them when neces- 
sary.- I havetherefore said what seemed to me necessary to obviate 
these difficulties.’ : 

There is something peculiar in Mr. Bridel’s * disposition of the 
subject, and the terms which he uses are rather uncommon: yet. we 
cannot but allow that they are significant ;—and although it may re- 
quire more attention to understand this work, than young persons 
may always be willing to bestow, it will reward them for their labour ; 
it may also be of great service to forcigners who are desirous of ine 
forming themselves respeeting the principles of our language. | Ban 
Art. 39. The Jnfaii’s Friend: im 'Uwo Parts. By Mrs. Lovechild. 

| i2mo. 2s. 6d. Newbery. 

The first of these volumes is.a spelling-book, the second consists 
of reading-lessons.. So numerous are publications of this kind, that 

it is : 7 to assign to each its distinct or peculiar office or merit. 
Few dfe totally destitute of use, though some are better adapted 


to the purpose than others. ‘The present work, it is said, (particu- 
larly the first volume,) may either serve alone for teaching rudi- 
ments, or ‘prove a convenient appendage to any of the ingenious in- 


ventions now to ae for the purpose of rendering beginnings 


_ pleasant, and poin 
an amusement. 

The writer has bestowed considerable .pains in collecting and dr- 

_ ranging the materials; and if mstructors will attend to the direc- 

“tions which ate given, or take those measures of their own which 


t how to use them, so that they may be really 





—_----- 


* ‘The work is said to be printed for E. P. Bridel, Master of an 
Academy at Stoke Newington ; and we therefore conclude that he is 
the author of it. 
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natural good sense may suggest, the volumes will no doubt prove ads 
vantageons. In the second, the lessons lead very properly to the 
distinctions of nouns, adjectives, verbs, &c. and they inchude certain 
short narratives, which may afford pleasure and instruction. Hi 
t. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 40. A View of the Causes and Consequences of English Wars, 
from the Invasion of the Country by Julius Cesar to the present 
Time. _By Anthony Robinson. 8vo. pp. 241. 4s. Boards, 

ohnson. 1798. 

This compilation from the English historians, ‘but chiefly taken 
from Dr. Henry, appears to have been made for the purpose of im- 
pressing on the public mind, as a grand political axiom, the opinion 
that, whatever may have been the pretences or whosoever the authors 
of a war, the event has been always fatal to the nation at large. 

Mr. R.’s style is much too inflated, and not unfrequently vulgar ; 
as when he says of Henry the Third, that he was ‘a coward, a liar, 
and some think a fool,’ p. 42.—and again p. 80. 

‘ How muikind shall he governed in future, it is impossible to 
say: but that they have hitherto heen governed ‘by force cannot be 

‘ denied. | 

‘ Muscular strength has indeed been subdued by the energies ‘dbf 
mind : but the advantage to man has only been, that the cunuing of 
a pick-pocket has succeeded to the strength of a ruffian.’ : 

He 1s the panegyrist of Henry the Seventh and James I. merely 
because they were lovers of peace ;—and even the immortal King 
William loses all claim to Ais respect, because he opposed Louis X1Y. 
‘in the field. 

T'he wars of the present century, as being nearer to observation, 
are treated with intemperate prejudice, and with much more declama- 
tion than argument. Concerning that contest in which ‘we are now 
engared, Mr. R. tells us that so acute are his reflections, ‘and so 
dreadful his forewarnings, that ¢ the pen trembles in his hand.? : Dall” 

a” 


Art. 4t. Copies of Original Letters from the Army of General Bonae 
i. .. parte in Egypt, intercepted by the Vleet under the Command of 
Admiral Lord Nelson. With an English Translatio 8vo, 
4s. Gd. sewed. Wright. ‘. 
‘hese intercepted and unquestionably authentic letters contain a 
highly-interesting mass of information, respecting Bonaparte’s wild 
Egyptian expedition,and Nelson’s ever-memorable and glorious victory. 
Some of these articles of correspondence werg written by General 
Bonaparte himself; others by officers of d tion, military and 
naval ; and many passages in them are aptly trated by the transe 
lator’s notes. A well-written Introduction 1s prefixed; in which 
the author has taken especial care to evince his loyalty, zeal, and 
patriotism, by a torrent of execration, which he unceasingly pours 
out against the commander of the “* Army of the East,”’ his wretch- 
ed followers, and the existing rulers of the French nation in general, 
For the honour of human nature, it were to be wished that our 
continental enemies had not afforded him such incontrovertible occa- 
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sions as they have done, for the exercise of his distinguished talent at 
invective. He has, nevertheless, whatever be the ornament of his 
style, fairly communicated to the world a most acceptable publica- 
tion.— Were it not for the multiplicity and pressure of articles, in 
_plievery class of literature, now waiting for admission into our work, 
we could have enriched it with extracts which would have afforded 
much gratification to the generality of our readers : but we must con- 


tent ourselves with recommending to them a perusal of the collection 
at large. 


‘Art. 42. na Authentic Narrative of the Proceedings of his Majesty’s 
Squadron, under the Command of Rear-Admiral Sir Horatio Nel- 
son, from its sailing from Gibraltar to the Conclusion of the glo- 
rious Battle of the Nile ; drawn up fromthe Minutes of an Officer 
of Rank in the Squadron. 8vo. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 
This account has already appeared in different newspapers, and is 

now republished in the form of a pamphlet. ‘The editor, in an ad- 

dress prefixed to the narrative, makes use of some expressions which 

‘are too unqualified, but which are in a great degree excusable in 

the warmth of admiration for one of the most brilliant victories ever 

_atchieved, and which was distinguished by many peculiar circum- 

stances: particularly in the time of commencing the attack. It was 

noon, (on the 1st of August) when the British fleet arrived in sight 
of the Pharos of Alexandria; and then, it may be supposed, the 

could not be less than six leagues distant from the French fleet: which 

was at least equal in force, and was placed to defend themselves and the 

_ harbour, in such a position as they believed to be most advantageous, 

their flanks being defended by gun-boats and a battery on the land. 

~ No time was lost, nor was the attack delayed from a preference of 

fighting ‘by day-light. ‘The Admiral’s plan had been long formed ; 

' and the fleets were closely engaged by sun-set, viz. ; at half past six. 

_ © At about seven o’clock, total darkness had come on; but the whole 

_ hemisphere was, with intervals, illuminated by the fire of the hostile 

_ fleets.” By this light, the battle was fought. 
The narrative is plain and clear : but, in order to give correct ideas, 
- the account should have been accompanied with a plan of the port, 


and of the position of the enemy’s fleet. Capt. B... 


* Arte@@. An authentic Narrative of the Mutiny on board the £ Trans- 
. port | Ship Lady Shore; with Particulars of a Journey througlr Part 

of Brazil: in a Letter, dated * Rio Janeiro, 18th January 1798,” 

to the Rev. John Black, Woodbridge, Suffolk, from Mr. Johe 

_ Black, one of the surviving Officers of the Ship. 8vo. 28. Ro- 


binsons, &c¢. | 8. | 
The account s mutiny is short, and the circumstances are 
interesting. ‘The proposed destination of the ship was to New South 


Wales; and a party of military were embarked in her, who were to 
have landed at Port Jackson. ‘The mutineers were principally French- 
men. After having murdered Captain Wilcocks and the chief mate, 
they put into the long-boat, when near the coast of Brazil, the remain- 
ing officers, and several others ; first compelling them to sign certi- 
ficates that none of them would serve against the French, for a year 
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and a day ; and likewise stating that the petty officers and seamen, not 
put into the long boat, were detained against their inclinations. In re- 
turn, the mutineers, who had chosen two Frenchmen for their first 
and second captains, gave a paper certifying that it was not by any ill 
treatment received that they had been induced to the measures which 
they had taken, ‘ but on account of their having been trepanned into 
the British service, without being able to obtain any redress.” The 
long boat soon arrived at Rio Grande, and the ship was afterward 
taken by a French frigate.x—The narrative is inscribed to his Excel- 
lency the Chevalier D’Almeida, Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
Court of Lisbon to that of London, ‘as a testimony of gratitude” 
for the hospitality shewn to the narrator and his fellow-sufferers 
at the Portuguese settlements in the Brazils. 

Among the circumstances which attracted the notice of the writer 
while at the Brazils, he mentions the almost incredible number of cattle 
which are killed merely for the sake of the skins. The number of 
skins exported annually from Rio Janeiro alone was said to be nearly 


400,000. The price of a fine bullock is a dollar. Capt -B... y: 


Art. 44. Memoirs of Colonel Edward Marcus Despard. By James 
Bannantine, his Secretary when King’s Superintendant at Hondu- 
ras, &c. 8vo. 18s. Ridgway. 1799. 

Mr. Bannantine enumerates the active public services of his friend, 
Col. Despard in his professional capacity, and complains that this 
gallant, but at present unfortunate, gentleman, has been much in- 
jured through the misrepresentations of certain enemies ; notwith- 
standing that he has repeatedly received assurances ¢ that his services 
were not forgotten, and would receive their reward.’ | It isadded ¢ that 
his attempts, for nearly these eight years, to get his accounts with 
government settled, have been equally fruitless and unsuccessful, al- 
though he has ¢laims to a large amount.’ We doubt not the Colo- 
nel’s merit as a commanding officer, in Jamaica, on the Mosquito- 
Shore, and at Honduras; and we are the more concerned on finding 
this account of his present embarrassments concluding with the follow- 
ing paragraph: * Respecting the nature-of his imprisonment in Cold 
Bath Fields, it would be improper here to enter into any detail or in- 
vestigation. It is — to say, that after having been kept in con- 
finement for several weeks last spring, he was released, no charge 
being substantiated against him ; but immediately after the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act, he was again arrested, without any speci- 
fic charge, and has now been kept a close prisoner for above eight 
months in a House of Correction, without any attempt to bri 
him to trial.’—Surely there are some circumstances tending this ap- 
parently hard case, which are not yet before us. Audi alteram partem. 


Art. 45. An Oblique View of the Grand Conspiracy against Social 
Order, &c. &c. Svo. 18. Wright. 

This Oblique View is sketched with a porcupine-quill, which can 
scratch, but cannot write. It ts really not our fault if the Anti-Ja- 
cobin literature does not amuse the public. We are charged, indeed, 
by this and by every unsuccessful author of the party, in his turn, 
with a conspiracy to bring his writings and all that is valuable in society 

Rey. Fes. 1799. R 7 . Inte 
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, into disrepute. Genius cannot be brought into disrepute. Mr, 
| Burke, whether he wrote to encourage the foundation, by rebellion, 
r ofa republic in. America, or to discourage the foundation, by rebel. 


lion, of a republic in France, was alike secure of a world of admirers, 
and obtained the praise of the Monthly Review. 


Tay. 
Art. 46. Infant Institutes, Part the First: or, a Nurserical Essay 9 | 
on the Poetry, lyric and allegorical, of the earlier Ages. With an 
Appendix. 8vo. pp. 69. 1s.6d. Rivingtons. 
66 Blessed be the man who invented laughing.”? We esteem our. 
selves singularly happy, when a writer forces us to change the grave 
and serious aspect of criticism for the cheerful smile, and enables us, 
to shake the cobwebs off the heart by a good and genuine laugh. 
| The author before us seemed at first to be of this kind; but the rogues 
ry has disappointed us. His comments on the Lullaby Muse, or the 
| nonsense which has been invented for the diversion of children," have 
| some humour: but, alas! he wears it threadbare, and the acrimony of 
iD politics is seen through it. 3 
a As it may be difficult by description to give an idea of this work, 
in which a gentleman of some learning and abilities has. in a strange 


ee y — 


” ‘ way endeavoured to amuse himself, and hopes also to amuse others, 
we shall extract a part of his i//ustrious commentary on the celebrated 
ik Verses, - 
7. ‘* I sing a song 0” sixpence 
li A pocket full of rye, 
’ And four and twenty blackbirds 

Baked in a pie.” 


¢ If it should be wondered why the black-birds and the rye ate 
«, articularly specified in this place, a sufficient reason, perhaps, might 
given for our author’s choice, both as to the one and the other. 
With respect to rye, the autbor might probably intend it asa final ab- 
ed breviation, scoala to the orthography of his day, of the word trea- 
+ surye ; just as it is said, though I know not how truly, that a certain 
: siiging-woman, famous for picking up great quantities of this kind 
of rye from those who have not wit enough to keep it, is called Mara, 
becanse her name is Macnamara.—But this conjecture 1 must leave 
to the critics. —Here then we see what it is that these birds have to 
chirp and whistle for ; lest however this might appear to be rather too 
satirical, the poet has artfully contrived to soften it, by entitling 
them black-birds, as expressive of their freedom of speech ; the pro- 
priety of which I might not myself perhaps have fully olfacted, had it 
not been for the observation of a friend, that the very note of the 

' black-bird always inspired him with the idea of liberty. 


© Twee..ti.teu..ti.too. ti. titti. Tweew.’ 


‘¢ © quamtum est in rebus inane!” Does this writer mean to ridicule 
some strange commentaries on the Revelation, which proceed with a 
latitude of interpretation almost equal to the above? 


The author has however brought together, in one view, the quan- 
tity of nonsense formerly taught to children ; which must suggest the _ 
propriety of substituting better Infant Institutes. Mo y 


: RELIGIOUS, &. 
Art. 47. 4 Guide to the Church, in several Discourses; to which 
are added, two Postscripts; the first, to those Members of the 
Church 
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Church who occasionally frequent other Places of Public Wor- 
ship ; the second to the Clergy. Addressed to William Wilhber- 
force, Esq. M.P. By the Rev. Charlés Daubeny, LL.B. 

a Presbyter of the Church of'England. 8vo. pp. 488. 78. 6d. 

Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1798. 

In the dedication to Mr. Wilberforce, this author deems some apo- 
logy necessary for addressing to him discourses, many parts of which 
have no claim to his notice, being calculated only for the use of those 
misinformed persons for whom they were originally written. These 
misinformed persons we find in the sequel to be all those who dissent 
from the doctrines and discipline of the Church of England as by law 
established, of whatever sect or denomination they may be ; for it 
appears, from the whole tenor of scripture, (it seems,) that the only 
appointed road to heaven lies through the Church of Christ on earth 
fwhich is the Church of England] :—for the church is the spouse of 
Christ, whose office it is to bring forth children unto God ;—and itis 
from the arms of this spiritual mother that all the legitimate children 
of the Father are received. To trace the church through its several 
progressive stages, from its original] establishment in Paradise, where 
the good news of a Saviour was first delivered to fallen manj—through 
its infant condition,—and from its days of contraction in the ark, when 
it was confined to one single family, to its subsequent enlargement in 
the descendants of Abraham; from its wandering state in the wilderness, 
and its more complete settlement in the land of Canaan, down to that 
fulness of time when our Saviour came in the flesh to visit it ; our au- 
thor justly says, would lead us into too wide a field. It is our happi- 
ness, he adds, that we live in that stagé of the church, which may 
be considered as the completion of every former dispensation. Jesus 
Christ, the head of the church, by purifying it from the corruptions 
which it had contracted, and restoring its worship to the spiritual 
standard in which its perfection consists, has (as it were) put his finish- 
img hand to the establishment of it, on the plan best calculated to se- 
cure the purpose which he had in view. 

After this statement, Mr. D. informs us, p. 476, that * some well- 
disposed people have found a way of satisfying themselves on this 
head, by making the Church of Christ and Church of England mean 
two different things. —That ignorant people should be carried away 
with so plausible an idea, can be no matter of surprise : | have 
been and always will be deceived by sounds :—but that men of read- 
ing and education should adopt it affords one proof, among many, 
that experience does not always furnish wisdom.’ 

We need say no more concerning this work, than to remark that 
the author is at variance with Bp. Hoadly and Archdeacon Paley, 
aud even with- Bp. Warburton ; and not in perfect agreement with Mr 


Wilberforce. | | Tooke. 
SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 48. The Fall of Papal Rame recommended to the Consideration of 

England. By the Rey. Charles Daubeny, LL.B. Author of a 

DY: Guide to the Church. 8vo. pp-45- 1s Cadell jun. and 
Davies. , 
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In this sensible discourse, the preacher takes occasion, from the 
application of several prophecies to Papal Rome, to point out some 
circumstances which present events force, as it were, on immediate 
notice ; with the view of impressing on the minds of his hearers, by 
way of antidote to the growing infidelity of the day, a full conviction 
of the superintending providence of that all-wise Governor of the 
universe, ** whose counsel shall stand, and who will do all his plea. 
sure.”” He concludes by observing that ‘ these are eventful times, 
An imiportant page in the great history of the world is now before 
us. How far this nation may be concerned in the contents of it, Gad 
only knows. But it is sufficient for u$ to know, that, if the Christ- 
ian religion is to be preserved in this country, the professors must he 
in earnest upon the subject. Possessing the form of the church, we 
must also possess that sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, which 

_'was designed to accompany it; witheut which we are in the condi- 
tion of the church of Sardis mentioned in the Revelations, ‘* We have 


a name that we /ive, and are dead.’’ Rev. iii. 1.’ Too 


Art. 49. Preached Aug. 13, 1798, before the Reading and Henley 
Associations, the Woodley Cavalry, and the Reading Volunteers, 
at the Consecration of the Colours of the Reading Association. 
By Richard Valpy, D.D. F.A.S. 8vo. 1s.  Elmsly and 
Bremner, &c. : 
Ardently and frequently have Protestant Divines prayed for the 

downfall of the Pope! yet, when the: venerable old man was 

hurled from his throne, and his triple crown was torn from his head 
by French violence, how few have even noticed the circumstance! 

Dr. Valpy is an exception. He seems to have given the subject much 

thought, and he apprehends that all must be struck with the comple- 

tion of prophecy by this event. ‘In the year538, (he says, ) the empire 
of the Goths was abolished in Rome, and from that time the Ponti- 
fical power advanced with rapid strides, until it became, by its influence 
and authority, the most extensive dominion in Europe. If this epoch 
be admitted, the period mentioned by the prophets fixes the destruc- 
tion of the Pontifical authority to the present year, in which the Pope 
was forced to fly from Rome by the arms of France.’—Copious notes 
are subjoined to justify the calculation, on which we say nothing. 

Dr. Valpy proceeds to assure us that order will arise out of the 
present anarchy ; and he expresses his wish that we should cherish 
what he calls an bumble hope that “ the Lord hath chosen England for 
himself.” If there be ground for such hope, all Englishmen ought 
to be always| ready (text, Matth. xxiv..44.) for every service which 
their country may require. | 

Affixed is the Consecration prayer; in which the Association ‘ des 
dicate themselves to the service and glory of God, and in his name set 
up their banners.’ : 


Art. 50. Preached at the Consecration of a Chapel at Bradley, by 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 12th Septy _ 
1798. By the Rev. John Plumptre, M. A. Prebendary of Wor- 
cester. 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. . 

Mr. P. has here advanced all that his subject required, from Matth. 

xviii, 20. Indeed, the expediency and necessity of appointed places 
— or 
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for religious worship must be evident, and there is no reason why they 
should not be appropriate. Mo-y. 


Art.51. Preached August 17, 1798, before the Armed Association of 
the united Parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster ; on 
the Consecration of the Colours. To which is prefixed the Cere- 
mony observed on the Occasion. By the Rev. Charles Fynes, 
LL.D. &c. 4to. 1s. Hatchard. 

Dr. F. commences this discourse with an account of the miraculous 
interpositions in favour of the Jewish people, their almost miraculous 
ingratitude and infidelity, and their subsequent punishment. This 
picture he exhibits as an awful lesson to every nation which enjoys 
divine revelation and protection, not to forget nor deny their God. 
While he is sorry in reflecting that the people of this privileged country 
are not sufficiently grateful and obedient to the ‘* Father of all] 
mercies,” he is consoled by thinking that we are not to be degraded 
by a comparison with those who have daringly renounced the worship 
"0 of God, and blasphemed. the Saviour of the world :—he hopes that the 
solemnity which has called his audience together may inspire them 
with fortitude, established on religious principles ;—and he concludes 
with complimenting the ‘ssociated corps on their respectable military 
appearance, and with his assurance that, were they really called to 
defend their King and Country against an invading foe, they would 
quit themselves like men. Do 


Art. 52. Ox the peculiar Necessity of renewed and vigorous Exertians 
on the Part of the Clergy, in the present extraordinary Conjuncture, for 
the Support of Religion, Peace,and Order, Sc.: preached at the primary 
Visitation of the Bishop of Chichester, at Hastings, August 20, 
1798. “By J. Lettice, D.D. 4to. 18. Rivingtons. | 
By what rule of interpretation, the text Isa. xl. 31. can be supposed 

to refer to the apostles and first preachers of the gospel, or the first part 

of it, They who wait on the Lord, can be solely appropriated to the cler 

or * the ministers of the altar,’? we are unable to divine. The text is 

a general promise to men of piety and virtue, whether clergy or laity; 

2 promise which ought to animate all to religious exertion, and to 

keep the pious and conscientious from being cast down and dispirited 

in the worst and most unpromising times. Dr. L. seems aware, at 
the conclusion of his discourse, that he has not been altogether cor- 
rect in-limiting the description in his text to the clergy ; and he calls 
on all the church militant, as comprising all sects and parties, to unite 
against the foes of religion, order, liberty, and peace. To stimulate 
their exertions, he tells them that ‘ the very existence of Christianity 
may depend on the combat :’ but on this latter score we have uo fears, 





, since a greater than Dr. L. has told us that against the Gospel _ 
; neither Death nor Hell shall prevail. | pe 
" Art. 53. Rome is Fallen! Preached at the Visitation held at Scar- 
borongs June 5, 1798. By Francis Wrangham, M.A. 4to. 
ts. Di ; 


This sermon will reflect considerable credit on its author. We 
know not which most to commend, its earning, its manliness, its seri- 
eusness, or its liberality. It appears to us that, to a virtuous and con- 

scientious 
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scientions diligence in discharging the duties of his profession, Mr, 
W. unites the utmost candour and generosity of sentiment. He re. 
joices at the fall of Papal power, without the acrimony of a polemic ; 
and with zeal and learning he maintains his own principles, without 
feeling any narrow and ungenerous sentiments respecting those who do 
not come within the pale of the established communion. 

From Rev. xiv. 8. he discourses on the Fall of Papal Rome, sup- 
posing that this is meant by Bady/on in the text, though he does not 
pretend to undertake the developement of the mysterious pages of the 
Apocalypse; which he with critical justice represents as ¢ bar- 
barous even to solecism in its style, of an involved and intricate con- 
struction, and loaded with dark and -apparently-wild allegory.” To 
this his own judgment of it asa composition, he subjoins in a note 
the opinions of several learned men; as that of Scaliger, who said Cal. 
vinus sapuit quimnon scripsit in Apocalypsin; and that of Dr. South, who 
asserted that “it either finds a man mad, or leaves him so.”” We 
sincerely wish that the extreme difficulty, which the most able bibli- 
eal scholars have found in attempting to interpret consistently the 
mysterious contents of this book, could operate to restrain the pro- 
pensity of some modern Christians; who seem to read their Bible 
and their newspaper together, make Gazettes their expositors of St, 
John’s visions, and apply the strange allegories of this‘book to the 


whole cham of recent occurrences. . Such persons may mean well, 


but they are not justified by common sense and sound criticism. The 

ge to which Mr. Wrangham refers may be held up as a vivid 
Hgurative delineation of the crimes and punishment of Papal Rome, 
and be ingeniously accommodated to them: but the judicious eritie will 
advance with extreme caution in this dangerous career. 

As Christians and Protestants, however, we must be pleased, not 
that the latter days of a venerable individual are embittered, but that 
2 power which exercised the most grievous spiritual tyranny over 
Kings and their people is subverted, and that she, who made all na- 
tions to drink of the wine of the wrath of her fornication, is tumbled 
from her “ bad eminence.” | 

By the fall of the Papal power and authority, the protestant 
church of Christ is not indeed delivered from all its enemies. Vice 
and infidelity prevail in an alarming degree ; and therefore Mr. W. 
proceeds to exhort his brethren the clergy té peculiar diligence and 
assiduity. His admonitions are serious and pertinent, and merit much 
attention. He particularly cautions his brethren against secularity 
and lukewarmness ; not that he wishes to see the clergy secluded from 
tnnocent and cheerful intercourse with their fellow-creatures, nor ani- 
mated by a flaming zeal which shall consume all liberality, and 
prompt them in the cause of religion to proclaim on earth wAR, ILL- 
WILL towards men. No. * Let us not (says he) exhibit our mis- 
taken godliness at the expence of our humanity, nor erect an: altar 
to Faith-upon the ruins of the temple of Charity.’ 

In noticing the military associations, of which the clergy are in 
some places members, Mr. W. offers it as his opinion that they ought 
not as yet, if they have ao sword, to sell their garments and buy oue, but 
to content themselves with using the spiritual weapons belonging to 

. - : their 
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their profession. By diligently and faithfully wielding these against 
the enemies of religion and of our country, he says, addressing him. 
self to his brethren, ¢ we shall have done all that we were permitted, 
perhaps all that we ought to have been permitted to do: and if—for 
some mysterious but unquestionably wise purpose of Providence—we 
be indeed ordained in our turn to drink at the haud of the Lord the cup 
of his fury, to drink the dregs of the cup of trembling, and awring them 
eut—we shall possess the consciousness of having contributed our 
most zealous endeavours to avert the ruin of our country; a con- 
sciousness which, sustaining and consoling us amidst our sufferings, 
will in itself be our exceeding great reward.’ 

This discourse is enriched by many valuable notes; at the begins 


ning of which Mr. W. tells us that he has been falsely suspected of 


being the author of the Pursuits of Literature. Mo y 


Art. 54. Preached, August 25, 1798, before the East-Stonehouse 
Foot Association, and published at their Request, by John Bid- 
lake, A.B. &c. &c. 8vo. 18. Chapman. 

We have perused this discourse with pleasure, for the preacher ap- 
pears not as a party-man, but as a friend to truth and virtue. He is 
temperate and rational in speaking of the French revolution ; aud 
he gives a just account, we think, of religion in general, and of the 
Christian scheme in particular. As to the latter, he says, p. 312. 
‘we must look for it in its primitive state; not as it is found, dis- 
torted by narrow bigotry, or disguised by sordid interest ; not, as it 
too often is, mixed with the passions and temporal interests of de- 
signing men, and made the instrument of worldly ambition, coloured 
by human avarice and clothed in incongruous splendour.’—A gain, 
when addressing himself immediately to the Association :—* Trne re- 
ligion consists in a heart devoted to God, and a life of holiness. It 
is not the slave of sect or party. It is not subservient to worldly in- 
terests, nor basely submissive to the reigning humours of the day. 
Its object is uniform and unalterable righteousness. It does not con- 
sist in the offering of the lips, in a set of enthustastic phrases of little 
meaning, and a heart full of spiritual pride, but it is at once sincere 
and ardent. God hath shewed thee, O man, what is good,’ &c.— These 
sentiments are worthy of dissemination. 
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~-CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘Jy the Montruty Reviewers. 
*‘ GENTLEMEN, Liverpool, 18th Feb. 1799. 


‘Tn your Review for last- month, on noticing Capt. Vancouver’s. . 


relation of his having seen black swans at King George the | 
Third’s Sound, on the south-west coast of New Holland, fou seem 
to doubt the existence of this rara avis, and to suppose that the birds 


taken for black swans might be cygnets. . 


‘ From the concurrent testimony of several, nay mést, of the tra- 
vellers who have visited New Holland, it appears, however, that 


black swans are really to be met with in almost every. part of that. . 
country. In Governor Phillip’s Voyage to Botany Bay, chap. x1: 


we are informed that, in an early excursion of the Governor to the. 
wrth side of the harbour of Port Jackson, they met with a lake, on 
, which 
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which they first observed ‘ a black swan, which species, though pro. 
verbially rare in other parts of the world, is here by no means uncom. 
mon, being found on most of the lakes. This was a very noble bird, 
Jarger than the common swan, and equally beautiful in form. On 
being shot at, it rose, and discovered that its wings. were edged with 
white.” 
¢ In White’s account of Botany Bay, p. 137, we have equally an 
account of their seeing, on a small salt water lagoon, nine black swans ; 
whith, though when upon the water they seemed perfectly black, 
when they rose, gave an opportunity of seeing some white feathers, 
which terminated the tip of each wing. Mr. White, however, says 
that their size appeared not equal to that of an European swan. 
¢ Of the same kind, in all probability, were the birds observed by 
the gentlemen on board the Endeavour, both at Botany Bay and at 
Hervey’s Bay ; at the former place, among the aquatic birds seen, ¢ one 
of the most remarkable was black and white, much larger than a swan, 
being nearly five feet high, and in shape somewhat resembling a peli. 
can ;”’ and at the latter place they saw among the shoals and sandbanks 
many large birds, “ some in particular of the same kind as had been 
scen in Botany Bay, much bigger than swans, which were judged to 
be pelicans; but they were so shy that there was no getting within 
shot of them.” 
¢ I have not an opportunity, at present, of consulting other recent 
accounts of New Holland; but I am-enabled to adda relation of those 
singular birds being both seen and caught by a Dutch navigator, on 
the west coast of that large island. It 1s given in the third volume 
of Valentyn’s Oud én nieuw Oost Indien, Amsterdam 1726, and the 
voyage in which it occurs has not, I believe, ever been published in 
nglish. On the 6th of January 1697, Willem de Viaming landed on 
that pait of the main land of New Holland called the Land of the 
. Eendiragt, and near Dirk Hartog’s Bay; where, in a lagoon, commu-. 
nicating with the sea, they found two and afterward more black 
swans, four of which they caught and took on board: bringing, 
however, only two of them alive to Batavia. This account is accom- 
panied by an engraving, representing the lagoon with the black 
swans swimming on it, and thecatching of one of them by a boat’s crew. 
¢ These facts seem to me sufficient to remove all scepticism as to the 
* -@ “uagtstence of black swans in New Holland ; and presuming that you will 
‘got be displeased with the communication of the last, and my reminding 
you of the other instances of their being seen, I remain, Gentlemen, 
¢ Your very humble Servant, S. H.W? 
We are obliged to this correspondent, for recalling to our recollection 
the above corroborations of Capt. V.’s statement, which we had for- 
gotten, and which decidedly militate against our doubts. 





a 





‘The guzre from Ipswich, from one of * the-Friends,”” surely cannot 
he seriausly proposed to us: but certainly we cannot seriously an- 
swet it. | ; 





‘In the last Appendix, p. 508. 1. 26. for ¢ subordination,’ read in- 
subordination ; p. 511. 1. 12. from bottom, read by deputations of de- 
putations ; p. 519. 1. 8. for * du,’ read de; p. 580. 1. 26. puta full 
stop after:* miraculous,’ and only a colon after time, in 1. 28. 











